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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


ss owe SOPEEDEERE EET EER ee - 


HUNTERSTON HALL 


FORMERLY .. .. 
HOTEL NETHERWOOD 


An ideal health resort and famil 
hotel, only 45 minutes from New Yor 
and 90 minutes from Philade'phia, by 
the New Jersey Central R.R. Pure 
water, no a beautiful moun- 
bea ag ely =: for reg 
ving, and cycling. Stabling for s 
horses, 300 large airy rooms with eleva- 
tor, tiled floors and all first-class — 
modations. gn gon al 
every hour. ith the city city 
| of Plainfield by electric cars every 8 
} minutes, Resident physician in 





We append below a list of leading lawyers in | | 
4 different portions of the United States. 
a Legal business, collections, and requests for 
: local information will meet with prompt atten-’ | 
tion at their hands : 








Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia 
mI Clark, Denniston & Byron, Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg, Scranton, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 

| John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Dll. 

Ray G. MacDonald, 414-416, 36 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, Ill. 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 





Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. Address, HERBERT I, HALL 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Ch’ber of Com., Cincinnati, O. MANAGER 
Netherwood, N. J. 





8. I. KING (4% Omens: pieds’ a)» Logan, Iowa. ; 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. <i aeenenllienintncnenn — —~ os Beall 
Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles P. Levy, Frederick, Md. 

Pipes & Tifft, Cham. of Com., Portland, Ore. 























A BOLD DEFENSE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


For Intelligent and Thoughtful 
omen. ee ia id 


“The Old Testament 


Under Fire” “Tt may be true what some men soy, - : 


Dy A. SOROS, BD, SED, Itmaun be trueg a whata men say.” 


Pastor Central Congregational Church of B’kiyn, N. ¥ 

A SHORT but serious discussion of the claims CAT if 
ee a LICs , 
Sccaeaelisnagtinnan, se tsecost enue endorses* S% a f Sap olio. =, i 
into minute details which can only be apprecia- : 

tidy inal stournin,ntteacirer! | © Ibis a Solid Cake Of bane ing soap-- 


erg ail Seaiitenn, *copvaienre 
FROM THE PREFACE 


“The several papers were prepared for audi- $ { LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $ { 





















ences com of intelligent and thoughtful 
men and women, who were fully competent to 
follow a close and searching argument, so long 
as the discussion was not swamped by technical 





details. To such readers, clerical and lay, they Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
pt deer ag og Only the salient Nand Never Blots—No better working pen mete regular @2.50 pen. _ f 
e free conversational style has been To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for @1.00, Your money back—if you want it. 


retained, as best suited to the rpose which the 
author had in view.” “i seep. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


PERPETUAL DATER OAC. 


ALL yt ay bills and papers 
Gene be DATED! ‘his a adjusts to ANY 
esired date INSTANT LY and wil! save you 
lume, Moneyandtrouble, itis Rapid, Leg!- 
bie and costs practically nothing: To 
pemeens you our catalogue of 8000 spec- 








Cloth, 12mo, 246 pp. Price, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGHALLS CO., Publishers ee 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
TRAVEL !! ANYWHERE! ANY TIME! 
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ARE YOU GOING TO TRAVEL ? besdndiigcazan 
The Baltimore Methodist says: “ This book — 
ls unique, fascinating, and suggestive... .we | |[U Tourist Gazette Mailed Free. Travel Conse cuTive ol UMBERER, 
r ro 
dp.en suneual thing, in recomsnseding os the Tickets Everywhere. Railroads TOU seed bozht Ai AGENTS WANTED. 





TUT H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER, 
Ma! Order Bargain Houce. 


WUL 271895 Dept, Ne. 397 C5 Cortlandt St., H. Y. Citys 





and Steamships. 
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Probleme of aber, Law, and the ROUND THE WORLD, KLIPS 
Prot. of Plain! Rooney a INS, PhD MOROCCO, TUNIS, AL- eins, fn one mania Any pager fe 
**It is a book both for scholars and students GIERS, GREECE OR BGYPT. "post tree naeateh Yulee 3 list, mailed fr ee. A oy 
Sd Hote WOES mae, SES cent, concive Tours leave Sept. 4, Oct. 9, 16, Nov. 8. a 





these classes."—The Religious Heraid, Hart- 
Conn. 


Onn ame, 2055p, Price co «| |) * HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd,, || Young People's Meetings 


OFFICIAL AGENTS, y Rev. Francis E. Cuark, Y.P.8.C.E. Use- 




















Punk & Wagnalls Oom 30 Lafayette Place PY, Suggestions and Valuable Material for the 
A th om Y GSVAGUIENES 8046. 113 Broadway, New York. Cendeotng of Young People’s Prayer Meetings. 
+ Price 75 cents. Fuvk & Waenatts Co., N.Y. 
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HE HOLY BIBLE 


Our Magnificent Art Edition Now Nearly Exhausted 


The demand occasioned by our Bible Club's very remarkable offer of the new Self-Interpreting Bible has been so unexpectedly large that even the 
large edition which we arranged for is very nearly exhausted. ‘Those who wish to take advantage of this opportunity, therefoie, Lo secure the most beauti- 
ful art Bible ever published, on our unusually favorable terins, should jom our Club at once, — , : = 

This Bible is a popular issue from the same plates as the magnificent de luxe edition which retails at $100 per set. The entire edition was secured by 
the publishers of McCLure’s MaGazinE on condition that it should be used solely for introduetory purposes; and in view of our extensive facilities for adver- 
tising and popularizing the new Bible, we were able to obtain very exceptional terms, both as to prices and payments. Preparatory to the publishers 
regular subscription canvass (when the price of the books will be nearly doubled) this sumptuous work is just now offered, while the edition lasts, as a spe- 


cial favor to McCLure’s readers. 


what our Club members write 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


That we did not miscalculaté the popularity of our offer, and the character of the service we should do our readers, is evidenced by the hundreds upon 
hundreds of letters we have received from those who have become purchasers of this new and wonderful edition of the Holy Scriptures, Read carefully 
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“THE ONE TRUTHFULLY ILLUSTRATED BIBLE” 


FOUR SUPERB VOLUMES—OVER 2,000 quarto paces| AA (sreat Home Bible tz Si ack eatae 2 took 
440 FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Size or Pace, 9x11 1-2 Incnes. 


About This Great Bible 


“It surpasses my expectations, I think it ** It is indeed a work of art in every respect, 
truly grand,” calculated to create renewed ardor and love 
HARRY WHITE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. | for the precious Word of God by making the 

‘ : : study most interesting and fascinating.” 

“I find the Bible, in every way, far superior | HELEN DE BRU\N KOPS, Baltimore, Md, 
to your description of it. It more than fills my 
anticipation.” ren — ““Ttis the finest thing | ever saw. I am en- 

H. W. JEWETT, Marieville, Canada. thusiastically delighted with it. }t adds an in- 
tense interest to the study of the Bible.”’ 


a alae r . , 
* We cannot find words to express its superior (Rev.) F. M. LAMB, Kennebunkport, Me. 


excellence and artisticelegance. Every tamily 
should be the proud possessor of a set as we are 


, “ 7 ibe ss 
of ours. We would not be without them under I only wish I had subscribe d for the half 
any circumstances.’ morocco binding. ‘| he illustrations and maps 


? 7 . are excellent, and the notes the best I have ever 
yo my WEAVER, Chisheng, Te. seen,” V. SAULL, oth and Girard Aves., 

‘“‘T have seen no work'that will yield a richer Philadelphia, Pa. 
harvest of most desirable knowledge, ora higher : P ; 
inspiration in the direction of virtue and duty ‘* If there is one think about it that pleases me 
than this great production of the closing me more than another, it is that there are so many 
of our roth century. Every lover of the Bible | /acts, historical and otherwise, brought together 
should secure this work if it is in his power.”’ chronologically, concisely, and just full enough 
(Rev.) CHAS, E. LORD, Newburyport, Mass. | to be easily remembered, Jt is a work of art 
and likewise of great utility.’’ 

‘* The Self-Interpreting Bible is grand—it is | ANTHONY McWHIRTER, New Castle, Pa, 
simply perfect. Voluminous in its notes, ex- 
planations, maps, and illustrations, but better **T am very much pleased with the books, . 
than all, in its deep reverence.” They are worth their weight in gold.” 

MERCIE S. MASTERS, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs, CLARA B, LEMON, Calhoun, Ala, 


The Self-Interpreting Bible is 





for scholars and Bible teachers — 
though it is a wonderful aid to these—it is a Bible for the family circle, for the children 
and young people; a Bible which young and old alike will read with a new and deepened 
interest, with a larger understanding, and with a new seuse of the power of this sublime 








Holy Land. These were secured at great ex 
of the biblical narrative as realasif yous 
trated Bible ever published. 
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zine, the balance payable at therate of $1 monthly for one year. The Half-Morocco bind- Complete set of THE SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE, in... .... 
ing, which we yo recommend, is only 25 cents a month extra, and the full Rus- | «---. «sees 006ebd cons ---binding, including a year’s subscrip- 
sia, especially desirable for presentation, is 50 cents a month extra. REMEMBER tion (or renewal) to McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

$1.00 secures immediate possession of the entire set in any style of binding, and you and \ t the bal in 12 

your family have the use and benefit of the volumes during the whole year you are pay- agree to pay the balance in 12 equal monthly payments. 
ingforthem, Our implicit faith that the superb volumes will not only meet but sur- NAME......... PT. See ee 7 

pass expectation is shown by sending the entire set on receipt of only $1.00. Further [| 0000 enn nnn enews 
than this, any one receiving the set who is not in every way satisfied may return the vol- OCCUPATION. ...... wcccccvccrcccccrccccscvccce seccccsscesoces 


umes within a week and remittance will be promptly refunded. 


Bear in mind, this is practically the same as the great Edition de Luxe, 
which retails at 8100 per set. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
VVVVVVVVVUEAVTVSSSVSSSVSSSSSSSSSVSSSSVSSVVVVGA 





One of the most striking and pleasing features is a superb series of 440 full-page photographic reproductions (8 x 10 inches) of the actual scenes of the 
nse by a special expedition sent out to Palestine and the East solely for this purpose. They make the events 
with the prophets and disciples in the Holy Laud itself. This is indeed the one truthfully and adequately illus- 


Then again this Bible contains the most wonderful series of notes, commentaries, explanations, maps, historical concordance (including a splendid 
dictionary of the Bible), ever gathered together in a single edition. It is a veritable encyclopedia of biblical knowledge. With these iavaluable helps, the 
Bible is made more real, more plain, more interesting than the most accomplished teacher can make ir. 

These (4) beautiful volumes, so richly illustrated, so finely printed, so attractive in every way, make a most grateful addition to any home. They are 
at once superb works of art, and at the same time give new life, and, as one of our Club members writes, ‘* create renewed ardor and love for the precious 
Word of God, by making the study so interesting and so fascinating.” 


. om ge actual ey er of the volumes themselves can you understand 
their value, their beauty, their helpfulness, their wonodrously illuminating effect ; and PLEASE USE THIS ORDER RBLAN 
it is on this account that we have determined to make the following unusual offer : is 


The Payment of One Dollar Secures the Full Set McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB 


Bring or send 81 to McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, and the entire set 
(Four Superb Volumes) of this Magnificent Biblical Library in cloth binding will 
be forwarded at once, together with a year’s subscription or renewal to McClure’s Maga- 


* Book of Books.”’ 








Inclosed find $1, for which please send to my address a 
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* Of all the arts, great music is the art to raise 
the suul above all earthly storms.” 


My Musical MEMORIES 
By H. R. HAWEIS, A.M. 


A VOLUME OF PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
DEALING WITH EARLY LIFE AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS: HEARING MUSIC }; OLD VIOLINS $ 
PAGANINI, WAGNER, LISZT, AND OTHER 
GREAT ARTISTS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
“Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr, 
Haweiv’ style in Souepive musical essays will need 
no commendation of these ‘ Memories,’ which are not 
pA but critical.”—The Public Ledger, Phila- 


12M0., 233 PP., HALF CLOTH, ARTISTIC COVER, 
UNCUT EDGES, $1..0. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 





























PaMSENTED 40 OMILD MINDS... MAKING THE CHURCH PROSPEROUS 


« 
e 
WHEN THE RESOURCES ARE LIMITED 


Five-MMinute Object-Sermons 10 Children | | | ssireekenecoseuenesodrtss orem 


states and distant lands the copronte Eve, that they 





By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D might focus on these pages.””—PiiEFAC 
Author “ Methods of Church Work,” “ Talks to the 
ner ee. Methods of Church Work 
CaPTIVATING PARABLES FROM FAMILIAR OBJECTS. Py SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 





Author “Iiow to Pay Church Debts,” “ Talks to the 
ing’s Children,” etc., etc. 











‘Through Eye-Gate ‘ For the Nursery, 
and Ear-tiate into the Sunday-School, Valuable rnggestions to Pastors Gren how ef may 
the City of Child-Soul.” and Minister's Study. fect. resuusiromeaunpromising fed. 
Religious, Financial, Social, Undenomizational. 
12mo. Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, Post-free. 8D. C' OTH, 204 FP., $1.50, POST-FREE. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
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Forceful Speaking by New Methods 
a ARUNEROUS ¢ wexELv? HAT has been your ex- 
| The Essentials { bevised rece : 
| . a panwrstocn 2 perience? That the “just- 
q of Elocution one New alter ANCHOR } cincinnati ” f, ] ” 
4 By ALFRED AYRES ECKSTEIN as-good,” ‘“sold-for-less-money 
id Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepi-t,” ‘* The Verbulist,” etc., etc. ATLANTIC ¥ 
ic AN OLD SUBJECT FROM NEW STANDPOINTS BRADLEY kinds are the most expensive ? 
‘ Aftugtacssomstowsketnetnongte ccpremerticcs || sewage ft" Tork , 
=| Sianeli ethete chev een Se ae That the best, or standard, in all 
: stead of animated souls. UNION . 
| CONTENTS prensa lines is the cheapest? The best 
What Elocution Really Is supa } Ct 
Deportment and Gestures ° e e . 
| _ | & Blea for the Intellectual in Elocution COLLIER in paints is Pure White Lead and 
a | Essa on Pulpit Elocution mssovet |. ; : 
| A Critical Study of Canon Fleming's RED BEAL Linseed Oil. (See list of the 
) Reading of Shakespearian Passages 4 SOUTHERN | 
| Cloth, 16mo, 174 pp., 75 Cents cour me | Penuine brands.) 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York SALEM ware 7 By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
CORNELL gg FREE aE Seeaiats Gah sued eons sntmaden of achees One 
ol iain KENTUCKY z 2 also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
Louisville. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 





National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


| PERFECTION The Drill-Book |) —— e 
=e te Vocal Culture OFS Rk AI RAIS C~SBE_S 
BEARING. a 333333333339393393333333333933323 


A Comprehensive Study of the Fun- 
damental Constituents of Effective, 
Graceful Speaking. Heartily Com- 
mended by the Highest Authorities 


























: “It is an invaluable treatise.”\—Prof. J. W. 
i Churchill, Andover. 
: 


i 16mo, 111 pp., illustrated, paper covers, 
25 cents, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


GIVEN FREE TO... 


MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, 4X0 GIRLS ¢ 
Tue Voice has made an offer to its readers that has taken 
everybody by surprise because of its magnitude and 
unparalleled liberality. No periodical, not even THE 
Voics itself, ever before made such an offer. What is it ? 
Just this: THe Voice actually offers: 1. To give the ele- 
gant 1897 Firefly Bicycle, regular catalog price 

1897 MODELS 100 $100, FREE to any person who sends only 50 new 

rat ‘ subscriptions for Tue Voice at the regular price of $1.50 
peryear. 2.To give to every new subscriber any one of 
three valuable books free of all cost. 3. To give in addition 


to the bicycles 355 cash prizes to the club-getters who send in the largest lists of new sub- 
scriptions under this offer. The Firefly is a perfect high-grade wheel. An illustrated 


Secon abaeliline 




















FOR HAPPIER HOMES 
A GUIDE AND PURER POLITICS 


Coristian Citizensbip 


| catalog with full specifications will be sent on application. c 

By CARLOS MARTYN CIVEN TO $355 CASH- 

Author of” Wendell Euligs, te A tator,” “John B. PRIZE WINNERS IN AD- 
“"american Reformers” Series, etc. " DITIOW _TO_THE BICYCLES 

: 


"the tremendous issues which to-day tax st GRAND PRIZE - - - $3,000 
" " - r 9 


the thought and summon forth the reme- 
dial energy of Christian citizens. It is in- 3d 66 66 gi . a 1.000 
tended as a eee —— manual for <A otitis ’ 
i - - a 
active preachers, young peop an “| 7 100 * ( 
Forty ‘ec ‘e - “ 25 


“é aad 5,000 
One Hundred Prizes of - 10 “* 
5 iad 


enh rage | Total 365 Prizes $10,000 


The surprising feature of this con- 
test is the fact that every person 
who goes into it may do so with the 
certainty of winning a reward for 


hisorherlabor A $100 Firefly bi- 


cycle is tc be given, not to 
one person only, but to 
every person who sends 
| us 50 new Voice subscrip- 
ELLIS SI TT LOLS S01 


tions, and two Firefly 

bicycles will be given to 

the same person if 100 new subscriptions are secured, three bicycles if 150 new subscriptions 
are secured, and so on, a bicycle for every 50 new subscriptions, while at the same time 
all the subscriptions are counted toward a cash prize! How can you let such a glorious 
chance slip? Send for full particulars to 


e’s societies, 
students of sociology, etc. 





With an appendix containing en 
immense collection of corrobora- 
tive material and illustrative facts 


WARMLY PRAISED 

a Hartford Post; ‘The book impresses one 

+ as a careful and thoughtful work, and its views 

Bg are worthy the attention of all, and will find 
) thousands of hearty supporters.” 


, oo Northern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, 

N. Y.: ‘It is surprisingly comprehensive, de- 

; lightfully original. The bookcan not fail to have 
the large circulation it deserves.” 


12mo, Cloth, Durably and Tastefully Bound, 
224 Pages; Price, 75 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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TERS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their su.oscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AND PRESS- 
ING PROBLEMS. 


ROCEEDINGS of the American Bar Association, in session 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last month, touched numerous phases of 
national problems. Resolutions were passed in favor of inter- 
national arbitration, and committees were authorized to investi- 
gate and report upon forms of legislation to meet the evil of 
bribery and to provide separate Federal judges for district and 
circuit courts. ‘Two addresses before the association induce spe- 
cial comment in the press. One by James M. Woolworth, of 
Omaha, president of the association, portrayed the growth of 
socialistic ideas in this country. To quote briefly: 

“The system, political, industrial, and social, which our fathers 
founded, the doctrines and postulates, the methods and institutes 
of that system are on one side. On the other, new forces, theo- 
ries, maxims, and dogmas, alien and hostile to those heretofore 
unquestioned, are being brought forward; already they have 
gained such acceptance that they have begun to introduce them- 
selves into our institutions; they are of such novelty, vitality, 
and intemperance that if once they gain sway there will be a 
new heaven over our heads and a new earth beneath our feet.” 


The growth of class consciousness among wage-earners, the 
sympathy between them, and their willingness to submit to dis- 
cipline of chosen leaders for the interest of thei mass as they 
see it, Mr. Woolworth thinks, foretells the sweeping away of the 
whole order of industrial society if they suppose themselves trod- 
den down by the existing organization. Mr. Woolworth’s sug- 
gestion of a remedy which the legal profession can administer is 
“the application of the mechanism of the law to the education of 
all in the rights and duties of citizens, to the end that they appre- 
hend justice.” Specifically Mr.” Woolworth says: 


“One of the ways of educating citizens in their rights and duties 


is by improving and defining the jury system, and making the 
service interesting to jurors, in the popular as well as the superior 
courts. The large number of jurors should be those reached or 
liable to be reached by the new heresies; and the office should 
be dignified by the character of the men called to serve in it and 
by the circumstances of the employment. The first qualification 
of the juror should be that he earns a decent living for himself 
and family, rigorously excluding all who, from whatever cause, 
do not do so; a ruthless rule sometimes, just as are the chances 
of life always. ‘The term of service should be for several weeks, 
and twice the average wages be paid for it, and the place of em- 
ployment be kept open. Judges and justices of the peace should 
be men of gravity, sufficient learning, common esteem, and 
strong personality, who will direct the jury to the very right of 
the matter. When, after such a service, the juror returns to his 
usual employment he will carry with him the best fruits of the 
best education, training, and discipline—namely, a capacity to 
discern and adisposition to render justice and also a consequence 
among his fellows, increased vigor, and force multiplied, manli- 
ness nad self-respect elevated, so that he will be felt throughout 
his class as one wise and safe and true to guide the common sen- 
timent and opinion. Heretofore, the jury system has been ad- 
ministered, especially in the courts of the justices of the peace, 
and I fear in the superior courts, in so lax, slack, accidental, in- 
decisive, and too often dissolute way, that it has become a method 
for the miscarriage of justice. Regulated, invigorated, and pop- 
ularized in some such way as is proposed, it will become not only 
a safer method of justice, but will lead men to apprehend and 
esteem justice for themselves and all others. 

“There is another of the processes of the law which can be de- 
veloped to the same end. Once a year men are sent out, under 
one title or another, with more or less authority, to ascertain the 
value of every man’s property, to the end that it may be taxed 
accordingly. The inquiry he makes, or whether he makes any, 
is a matter committed to his discretion; and whether he act upon 
the information at his hand or according to his arbitrary pleasure 
is a question for his conscience if he have a conscience. The 
whole thing is a secret and irresponsible process. The natural 
consequence is that the fees allowed by statute are a smal) frac- 
tion of what he receives for reduced assessments of the rich, and 
excessive valuations of the property of the poor. Our concern 
here is not with these mischiefs, but with the uses which may be 
made of this process for the education of the people. Commit the 
business to boards, the majority of which shall be wage-earners, 
having the qualifications of jurors. Let the board sit at conven- 
ient hours in a convenient place with open doors, and compel 
every property-owner to attend, and in the presence of his neigh- 
bors state what is necessary to determine the value of his prop- 
erty, subject him to cross-examination by any other person, and 
let the result be publicly declared, with the reasons forit. The 
interest of every man will be enlisted, not only in securing the 
lowest valuation of his own property, but the highest of that of 
others. The inquiry will be pressed with rigor on every side, 
but will come back in most cases to what is fair and equal, all 
things considered. Men who own property, much or little, it 
does not matter which, taking part in such questions, contentions, 
and determinations, will hold their own rights and property by 
no weak and relaxed grasp, and will yield to others the rights 
they claim for themselves.” 


Another address by Governor Griggs of New Jersey dealt with 
the evils of excessive law-making in the United States. “No age 
of English or American history has ever seen such activity and 
profusion in legal enactments as now prevails,” said Governor 
Griggs, and he gave these figures to prove his statement for the 
United States : 


“The statistics that follow show the extent of this tendency in 
the legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois, in the present year. 

“In Massachusetts about 1,300 distinct propositions for legis- 
lation were before the legislature or its committees. Of these, 
628. nearly one half, became laws. 

“in New York the bills introduced in the two houses numbered 
4.533. of which about 1,300 were finally passed. Of these 797 
became laws, the remainder of the 1,300 passed bills failing to 
receive the approval of the governor. 

“In New Jersey 657 bills were introduced, of which 297 passed 
both houses, and 207 became laws, go failing by reason of execu- 
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tive disapproval, a very marked decrease in the amount of legis- 
lation as compared with some previous years. 

“In Pennsylvania 1,566 bills were introduced; 483 were passed 
by both houses, and about 4oo became laws, the rest having been 
vetoed by the governor. 

“Illinois has a somewhat better record. There were 1,174 bills 
introduced, and 195 passed, of which, however, only three were 
vetoed, so that the addition to the statute law of that State com- 
prises only 129 chapters. 

“I have no means of supplying similar statistics for other 
States, but think it safe to affirm that the same degree of produc- 
tiveness will be found in nearly all of them. 

“These thousands of propositions to alter the law of the land 
cover almost every conceivable object of government, every de- 

artment of public and private life; they exterd to all kinds of 
am to trade, commerce, municipal government, sanitary 
and police regulations, to the domain of morals as well as to the 
fields of speculation and political philosophy. Many of them 
were intended to correct errors in the legislation of the preceding 
Naturally the more careless acts one legislature passes the 
more blunders there will be for the next one to repair.” 


Governor Griggs favors special commissions of eminent law- 
yers for revision of drafts and codification of laws, and adds: 


“A censor of bills is not permissible under our system of legis- 
lation, but there can be a rule of public opinion, a sentiment of 
prudence and conservatism that will enable every legislator to 
reject all measures not papery revised and corrected, all meas- 
ures that have no positive public necessity to justify their adop- 
tion. It ought not to be enough that a proposed law does no 
harm; it should be required of it that it shall have the quality of 
positive benefit in order to justify its enactment. 

“There are some principles of legislative policy that are so 
plain and safe that they need only to be stated to be approved. 

“Make sure that the old law is really deficient. Be careful to 
consider whether the inconvenience arising from the deficiency of 
the old law is of enough importance to deserve an act of the e- 
islature to cure it. 

“Be careful that the remedy be not worse than the disease. 
Avoid experiments in law-making, especially if recommended by 
men or parties who are void of knowledge or wanting in respect 
for established customs. 

“Do not go on the idea that the world is out of joint and you 
were born to set it right. 

“Observe accuracy in the use of language, and avoid the use 
of ambiguous expressions. 

“It is one of the just criticisms of our jurisprudence that it has 
not a technical vocabulary by which legal conceptions can be 
expressed with as much accuracy as uaturalists distinguish gen- 
era and species.” 


Where Danger Lies.—“‘No one can foretell our future, but 
we are rather inclined to apprehend disaster from such combina- 
tions of rich men as procure the passage of our silver coinage and 
tariff acts, and clandestine clauses ‘slipped in’ unobserved, than 
from the combinations of laborers which Mr. Woolworth regards 
as so formidable. The wage-earners, he says, ‘display a strange 
and enthusiastic loyalty to their class, so that if one section falls 
into trouble, those who are at the moment less unfortunate con- 
tribute relief from their poverty with generosity.’ They submit 
to a discipline ‘as rigid and severe as an army in battle.’ The 
existence of generous feeling and the readiness to submit to dis- 
cipline for the attainment of a common end are not alarming 
social phenomena. They are rather of the opposite character, as 
they imply both moral and intellectual stamina. The discourag- 
ing feature in the attitude of organized wage-earners is their 
readiness to imitate the evil practises of capitalists. The leaders 
of the labor-unions are frequently not generous but selfish; they 
have sometimes betrayed their ignorant followers for a price. 
They are disposed to ask for legislation that shall confer special 
privileges on special classes of laborers, which is so obviously 
contrary to the interests of laborers as aclass as sooner or later 
to become apparent to every wayfaring man. There is nothing 
unnatural in the supposition that eventually laborers will see that 
it is for their interest as a class that all privileges shall be done 
away with, and that the functions of government shall be strictly 
limited to the prevention of injustice. | But we can not expect 
laborers to attain to this degree of political virtue while the 
wealthy and educated classes persistently employ the Government 
for their selfish ends. If the federations of labor are to sweep 
away ‘the whole order of industrial society,’ as Mr. Woolworth 
fears, they will sweep away much that ought to be swept away, 
for the existence of which the upper classes of society are dis- 
tinctly responsible."— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


Dangerous Drift toward Socialism.—‘Close observers of in- 
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dustrial conditions and political tendencies for the past decade 
will agree that Mr, Woolworth’s pictureis notoverdrawn. These 
attempts in the various States to overturn natural law by legisla- 
tion grow out of dissatisfaction with social conditions that arise 
out of the natural right of every man to do the best for himself in 
the rivalries and competitions of life. It is true, as President 
Woolworth says, that the legislation of the last twenty-five years 
has been largely directed to strengthen the lower and weaker 
classes against the higher and stronger, and to equip the former 
against the latter for the struggle of life, and the instinct running 
through all classes approves this policy. 

“The attempts to rectify the defects of nature and to equalize 
social conditions by legislation are shown not only in the charac- 
ter of the measures that are enacted into law, but by the bills 
that are introduced, advocated, and received with applause but 
fail of passage. Wild and extravagant propositions for the exer- 
cise of the powers of the State are sure of fervid advocacy, not 
alone in the States where Populism is rampant, but in the older 
States of the East."—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


A Country of Experiment and Opportunism.—“ It is essentially 
a country of experiment and opportunism. As Mr. Woolworth 
himself points out, the legislation of the last twenty-five years 
has inaugurated many departures from old principles. The doc- 
trine that the State should let things be may still be preached, but 
it has been ignored in practise time and time again. On the 
other hand, nothing has occurred to sustain the opinion that 
changes were to be brought about by violent and revolutionary 
methods or that socialism was their goal. Each separate prob- 
lem has been taken up as it presented itself and disposed of in an 
eminently practical way, according to the genius of our people. 

“Conservative lawyers who steep themselves in ancient prece- 
dent, and wild agitators who cry for the destruction of society, 
have been treated with about the same degree of indifference. 
On many occasions capital and its attorneys have suffered defeat 
in their attempts to prevent legislation favorable to labor. On 
other occasions would-be revolutionists have been given the 
strongest of medicine to remind them that there was a limit be- 
yond which they could not go. 

“No one can doubt now that the developments as a whole have 
been beneficial. There have been substantial gains to society at 
large, and we have every reason to expect still greater gains in 
the future. It is hardly worth while under the circumstances to 
bother our heads over abstract questions of socialism and individ- 
ualism; ‘isms,’ as a rule, are a snare for the reason. 

“We shall go on as we have gone on ever since the Constitution 
was adopted, tentatively, experimentally. At every crisis an en- 
lightened public sentiment will prevail, as it has in the past.”— 
The Journal, Chicago. 


Law Losing Sanctity.—‘‘Governor Griggs’s address was 
timely, and full of suggestions of reform well worthy of the con- 
sideration of our state and national legislatures. There is no 
doubt, as the speaker said, that there is no one thing in all the 
various departments of government or business that is carried on 
with less scientific or orderly method than the making of law. 
There is also no doubt as to the correctness of his view that the 
process of turning a mental conception into a law is so simple and 
easy in the ordinary state legislature that laws are losing the 
sanction of solemnity and moral authority that they once pos- 
sessed.”— The Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 


“Th? doctrine that legislation should be diminished; that we 
need no more laws, and that the attention of city councils and 
state legislatures and federal congresses ought to be devoted, for 
a decade to come, toward the repeal of obsolete statutes and the 
amendment of imperfect ones, ought to be preached by every 
reformer, put into the creed of every lover of good government, 
and repeated by every newspaper in the country until it becomes 
effective. Less law-making and more business is what this coun- 
try needs if its system of government is not to pass from a politi- 
cal blessing into a public curse.”— 7he Globe, St. Paul. 


The Treatment of Bribery.—‘ From the standpoint of the lay- 
man, the most interesting and important action taken by the 
American Bar Association, in session at Clevleand, was in deal- 
ing with the evil of bribery. In a paper treating that subject, 
which for years has been forced upon the public consideration 
through practical results provocative of the strongest opposition, 
it was pointed out that an amendment to the interstate commerce 
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act grants immunity to a witness whose testimony is self-incrim- 
inating. In a resolution adopted by the association it commits 
itself to uniform legislation throughout the States, granting like 
immunity to those who may testify to the giving or receiving of 
bribes meant to influence or control the making of our laws. 

“As a moral abstraction, it is a pernicious policy to forgive a 
criminal offender simply because he tells the truth. If thereisa 
way to force this from him and at the same time to punish him 
for the wrong he has done, no hesitation should be shown in 
adopting it. Butthereisnot.... 

“As was stated before the association, the public mind has be- 
come firmly impressed with the belief that powerful aggregations 
of capital have had invariable success in corrupting municipal and 
legislative assemblies and publicofficials. There is a widespread 
conviction that the will of the masses does not deterniine the laws 
to which they must submit. The most valuable rights are sold 
without any of the proceeds of the sale going to the people. 
Offices are sought for the plunder which they afford and laws are 
made at the direction of those who seek only the promotion of 
selfish ends in conflict with the general good. The evil extends 
from the most powerful to the most insignificant of our govern- 
ment functions and heroic treatment alone can afford the needed 
remedy. 

“In the proposed departure, which has the distinguished prec- 
edent quoted, there is no danger of making matters worse than 
they now are. If it isa mistaken idea that bribery is rife among 
those who make and those who execute the laws, the fact will be 
speedily developed when the truth can be had. The result will 
be the restoration of faith in our Government and those who ad- 
minister it. If we are the victims of barter and sale, if there be 
a government of corruption in this country, if the favors of legis- 
lation or of those who apply it are put up at auction, the only 
hope of uncovering the fact isin securing the evidence of those 
conversant with the crime. Let the experiment be tried.”— 7he 
Free Press, Detroit. 





SETH LOW FOR MAYOR OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. 


HE nomination of Seth Low for first mayor of Greater New 
York by a non-partizan organization called the Citizens’ 
Union has opened a municipal campaign of national interest—to 
the newspapers at least. It would appear that almost every city 
in the United States is entering the contest on paper. Three 
candidates at large are to be voted for at the election of Novem- 
ber 2,—mayor, controller, and president of the council,—but at- 
tention centers on the candidate for mayor, upon whom the new 
charter (taking effect January 1 next) imposes exceptional re- 
sponsibility for local administration. The regular nominating 
conventions of the Republican and Democratic parties have been 
called for the latter part of this month. ‘The Citizens’ Union has 
forced non-partizanship in municipal affairs to the front in this 
contest by its independent nomination of Mr. Low, ard the influ- 
ence of this move upon the regular party organizations is the chief 
subject of local discussion at present. 

Seth Lowis president of Columbia University, New York city, 
and was a member of the commission which framed the draft of 
a charter for the consolidated municipality. He is a man of 
wealth, a graduate of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and 
Columbia College, experienced in business in the tea and silk 
house founded by his father, A. A. Low & Brother, and an 
active member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. He 
was born in Brooklyn, January 18, 1850, the family being of 
English origin. In 1880 Mr. Low became active politically as 
the president of “The Young Republican Club” of Brooklyn. In 
the fall of 1881 the exigencies of a campaign against a ring in 
Brooklyn similar to the Tweed ring in New York forced a com- 
bination of Republican and Independent elements which placed 
Mr. Low in the mayor's chair at the age of 32. In this capacity 
he served two terms, four years, and established a reputation for 
independence and personal responsibility of administration. . Fol- 
lowing his career in office he traveled abroad and engaged in busi- 
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ness until the dissolution of his firm in 1888. He supported Mr. 
Cleveland in the campaign of that year. In October, 1889, he 
was chosen president of Columbia University, an institution to 
which he has given, beside the benefit of his organizing abilities, 
$1,000,000 for a library building as a memorial to his father. He 
is a prominent member of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of which Rev. Dr. Rainsford is rector. The nomination 
for mayor of Greater New York comes to him in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. 

Both New York and Brooklyn have been normally Democratic 
cities, and the policy of an independent nomination is vigorously 
debated by the local press. Zhe Evening Post (Ind.) and The 
Times (Ind.) have supported the Citizens’ movement from the 
start. Zhe World (Ind. Dem.), 7he Tribune (Rep.), The Press 
(Rep.), and 7he Mail and Express (Rep.), are working for Re- 
publican indorsement of Low as the only practical course. Zhe 
Sun (Ind.) has opposed Mr. Low’s candidacy and the Citizens’ 
Union from the beginning. 7he Herald (Ind.), believes the 
Citizens’ Union has made a mistake in its independent nomina- 
tion. The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) wants a Republican 
ticket. The Journal (Dem.) insists that the Platt machine is not 
a factor in the situation, but that the Democrats must pick out a 
man as good as Low to beat him. The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. 
Dem.) takes much the same position. The Brooklyn Standard- 
Union (Rep.) is non-committal. The Brooklyn 7zmes (Rep.) 
considers Republican indorsement of Low inevitable. 


Seth Low’s Platform.—‘*The Union's declaration of princi- 
ples is as follows: 

That municipal elections shall be entirely separate from state and na- 
tional elections, to the end that the business affairs of the city may be 
managed upon their own merits, uncontrolled by national or state 
politics ; 

That the government of the city shall be administered independently 
of national or state politics, and that no candidate shall use his office for 
the benefit of any political organization ; 

That the civil-service laws shall be enforced without regard to political 
influence ; 

That the city shall retain the ownership of its franchises and sha!l grant 
them only for limited periods, and that holders of franchises shall be 
forced to give the public adequate service at reasonable rates ; 

That better rapid-transit facilities shall be secured without unreasonable 
delay ; 

That school accommodations shall be provided for all children of school 
age and that the efficiency of the schools shall be increased ; 

That the eight-hour labor day shall be enforced for all employees of the 
city and its contractors, and that union wages shall be paid ; 

That the system of small parks, baths, and lavatories shall be extended ; 

That the best pavements shall be laid in the most densely populated dis- 
tricts ; 

That the laws providing for the better sanitation of tenement-houses 
shall be enforced ; 

That the streets shall be kept clean, 


“To these planks Mr. Low himself made an important addition 
in a letter written by him to the Citizens’ Union in June last; it 
was to the general effect that he would accept no nomination 
which imposed upon him any other obligations than such as are 
embodied in the chief magistrate’s formal oath of office. 

“There is not a single plank in the platform cf the Citizens’ 
Union which any voter, Republican or Democrat, of New York, 
or of Philadelphia, or of any cityin the country who desires good, 
honest, economical municipal government can not unreservedly 
indorse. They, one and all, aim to secure the same object, to 
wit: government of and by the people, for the people, and not, 
as is the present one of New York, of Philadelphia, and nearly all 
American cities, a government of and by a sordid political boss 
or bosses, and his or their retainers. The lattter, not the tax- 
paying, wealth-producing citizens, reap the larger benefits of such 
a government. Bound together solely by the cohesive force of 
the spoils system, they manage the business affairs of the city, 
not upon their own merits, but upon a comprehensive plan of 
organized political usurpation and sordid aggrandizement.”— 7he 
hedger (1nd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Smash Both Machines.—“ There is no reason why the Citizens’ 
Union should have waited for the Republicans to nominate first, 
or why it should have had any conferences or negotiations with 
them. It is as important to beat Platt as it is to beat Tammany. 
The only time to deal with Platt is after he has been beaten. 
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His machine and the Tammany machine are moved by the same 
motives. It is the business of the Citizens’ Union to smash both 
machines. It could not form an alliance with Platt except on 
Platt’s own terms. If the Platt-Tammany machine is to be 
beaten, it must be by the votes of men opposed to both of them. 
And an alliance with Platt might easily have antagonized those 
Democrats who were opposed to Tamn any. 

“So it is clear that the ‘babes’ and ‘squabs’—these are the 
names which the allied pirates have given to the members of the 
Citizens’ Union—have shown sound political sense, as well asa 
high order of patriotism. The maddened shrieks of their ene- 
mies are proof enough of the wisdom of their action. The whole 
country will watch with interest the great fight in New York, and 
it will hope that the people of that city will cast their votes for 
Seth Low, and a continuance of the reform era which began with 
the administration of Mayor Strong. It is they who are on 
trial."— 7he News (Nat. Dem.), /n- 
dianapolts. 
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office regardless of party labels."— 7he Banner (Dem.), Nask- 
ville, Tenn. 


Tammany’s Chance to Win.—“Seth Low is a millionaire, a 
philanthropist, and an educator of high rank, but he is out of line 
with many Republicans on the tariff, and has incurred the per- 
sonal enmity of the leaders. He will undoubtedly secure the 
full Independent vote, but this is only powerful when added to the 
vote of one or the other of the party organizations. From this 
distance and at this writing it looks asif there will be three candi- 
dates: Seth Low, representing the Citizens’ union; a candidate 
of the Republican ‘organization,’ and the candidate of Tammany 
Hall. With such conditions existing Tammany will win unless 
an unfit man is nominated or the silver question is again brought 
to the fore."—7he Journal (Nat. Dem.), Atlanta. 


Party Lines Subordinate.—“ It would be hard to find any flaw 
in the character of Seth Low. ‘The 
only question some of his enemies 





The Citizen in a China Shop.— 
“The citizen has determined to take 
a hand, and he is doing it like a bull 
in a china shop. The Republican or- 
ganization there does not want to 
see Tammany win any more than does 
the citizen. But it does want to, and 
must, preserve its own self-respect. 
From the beginning the citizen has 
browbeaten the regular organization. 
He has made no attempt to get along 
amicably with the organization, but 
has gone in with an implied declara- 
tion that he intends to boss things 
this hitch, come what may. The citi- 
zen was requested by the organization 
to listen to reason; it was pointed out 
to him that there was nothing to be 
gained by haste, and that the great- 
est desideratum was an agreement 
between all the anti-Tammany forces. 
But the citizen couldn’t see it that 
way, and Seth Low was accordingly 
placed in nomination for mayor of the 
Greater New York on Wednesday 
night. A grave error was committed 
there, and if it does not result in 
putting Tammany into power again 
New York will be very lucky.”— 7he 
North American (Rep.), Philadel- 
phia. 

The Right View of Municipal Gov- 
ernment.—“ Hon. Seth Low has [in]formally accepted the nom- 
ination for mayor of Greater New York tendered him by the 
Citizens’ Unien. In accepting this honor and responsibility 
Mr. Low takes a strong position for the promotion of munici- 
pal government free from party and ring control. Says he of 
his nomination: 


Copyright, 1897, Rockwood. 


‘**It means that the people of the city, as they contemplate all that is at 
stake, are deeply moved by the desire that, when the great city begins its 
new career, it shall do so with a mandate from the voters to the officials of 
the city that the welfare of the city, not of any party, is to be their first 
concern, For that principle 1 am knownto stand; for it I shall contend in 
the coming campaign with such allies as time may bring ; but for it I shall 
stand, be my friends fewor many. Because the Citizens’ Union stands for 
this principle, and because I am in sympathy with its general purposes, I 
shall gladly accept its nomination, and I shall welcome all support from 
any quarter that recognizes the position that I occupy.’ 


“This. is clearly the right view to take of municipal govern- 
ment. Party domination leads to ring control and is inimical to 
the welfare of the municipality. Party responsibility in city gov- 
ernment is a shata. The party is absolutely irresponsible and 
the party label does not protect the public in the least from dere- 
liction of duty and perversion of official functions. What is 
needed in the management of city affairs is to make personal 
character and capability the test of fitness for office. ‘This does 
not mean that nominees should be without party, but that they 


should be above party in their regard for the public interests. ° 


There should be men enough in every city who are independent 
enough of party dictation to vote for and elect the best men to 
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raise is the question of availability. 
But where is there a man who is more 
available? The invitation to produce 
him has been an extended one, with 
no answers. The fact is that Greater 
New York must have Seth Low or a 
Tammany man. The part of all good 
Republicans is to support the man 
who can beat Tammany. Of course it 
is disheartening to have the Citizens’ 
Union pretend to be so much holier 
than other people, but its victory for 
good government would be a solace. 
The division of the spoils can not al- 
ways be satisfactory. For most of the 
citizens of Greater New York the vital 
question is whether their city shall be 
wisely and economically managed. 
Everything else, even party lines, is 
subordinate. The normal Democratic 
majority of the municipality is prob- 
ably 75,000. There must be a union 
of all anti-Tammany forces to win 
against these great odds."—7he Post 
(Rep.), Hartford, Conn. 


An Inspiring Contest.—‘The fight 
which Mr. Low is going to make on 
this line [‘the welfare of the city, not 
of any party’] will be watched with 
intense interest by all lovers of de- 
cency, honesty, and efficient govern- 
ment throughout the country. What- 
ever its outcome, it is sure to do incalculable good. If it is 
successful at the polls, it will mark the greatest upward step ever 
made in municipal government in the United States, and it is 
hardly too much to hope that it will set a precedent in the gov- 
ernment of the great metropolis which will make the misgovern- 
ment of the past forever impossible inthe future. And if it shall 
fail to carry a majority of the voters, it will be sure at least to 
furnish such a demonstration of the strength of civic virtue and 
disinterested patriotism as will serve for the encouragement of 
upward efforts, for years to come, not only in New York, but in 
every city in the Union.”— 7he News (/nd.), Baltimore. 


“Strongly Democratic as we are, we would much rather see 
Mr. Low elected mayor of Greater New York than Croker or one 
of Croker’s things.”— The Union (Dem.), Springfield, Mass. 


“But Platt does not want an able and upright man for mayor. 
He will nominate Low only if forced by circumstances to do so. 
He would rather have a Tammany man in control than Low. 
If Platt’s only desire is to secure good government there is no 
objection to the Republican convention nominating Low when it 
meets. His plea for delay was simply to give opportunity for 
complications to arise that might leave Low out altogether. The 
politician's trick is to put such matters off to the last minute, 
which leaves insufficient time for carrying on a proper campaign. 

* Low would better.not have the Republican nomination than have 
to enter into a ‘deal’ with Platt to get it that would discredit him 
among his strongest supporters."— 7he Record (Ind.), Chicago. 
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ARE OUR SCHOOL HISTORIES ANGLO- 
PHOBIC? 


OLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto University, thinks not, and 

he takes issue with Chauncey Depew, Samuel Plimsoll, the 

Governor-General of Canada, and others who claim that our 

school histories are particular sources of international ill-will. 
He says (7he North American Review, September) : 


“My own impression had been that the acrimony of the Amer- 
ican school histories in speaking of Great Britain and their un- 
fairness in treating questions between Great Britain, and the 
United States, were, as well asthe anti-British violence of Fourth- 
of-July orations, rather things of the past. I, however, requested 
a leading publisher of New York, an Englishman, and represen- 
tative of an English firm, tosend me the school histories which 
were most in use. He sent me three, those of Higginson (1875), 
Anderson (1874), and Quackenbos (1857). These I have exam- 
ined, and I must confess that I do not find in any one of them 
aught of which an Englishman could seriously complain, They 
are patriotic, of course, and in the quarrel between Great Britain 
and America take the American side; but they certainly are not 
venomous, nor should I say that they were wilfully or even ma- 
terially unfair.” 


Then follow specimens of their tone in dealing with the Amer- 
ican Revolution. We quote a single extract: 


“There were some reasons why it seemed just that the Americans should 
be taxed. The debt of the British Government was very great,and part 
of this debt had been incurred in defending the American colonies from 
the French and Indians. So it seemed fair that these colonies should help 
to pay it; and probably they would not have objected if they had been 
represented in the British Government, so they could at least have had a 
voice in deciding what their taxes should be. But this was not allowed; 
and so, when the famous‘ Stamp Act’ was passed, in 1765, the popular in- 
dignation was very great. 

“There was nothing very bad about the law called the ‘Stamp Act’ in 
itself, and Englishmen would not have complained of it at home. This 
famous act required only that all deeds and receipts, and other legal 
documents, should be written or printed on stamped paper, and that this 
paper should be sold by the tax-collectors, the money going to the Govern- 
ment. It was such a law as has always existed in England; and, indeed, 
taxes have since been imposed ina similar way in America. The colonists 
objected to it only because itinvolved a principle. No matter how trifling 
the tax may be they objected to it. They said the British Government had 
no right to put this or any other tax upon them when they were not repre- 
sented in the Government. ‘No taxation without representation’ was a 
phrase constantly heard in the colonies in those days; and the excitement 
about the Stamp Act was the real beginning of the Revolutionary War.”— 
Higginson, pp. 161-2. 


Dr. Smith received a number of specimens from other school 
histories from a friend thoroughly cognizant of the subject, who 
thought Higginson, Anderson, and Quackenbos were less anti- 
British. But Dr. Smith declares, “‘Even in these I really find 
nothing that I should say was intended to stimulate hatred of 
Great Britain, and I find generally a desire at all events to be 
fair.” Mrs. Lee’s history (1895) says of the Boston massacre : 


“Boston showed so resolutea spirit to resist the revenue laws that, in 
1770, a collision took place between the citizens and British soldiers quar- 
tered there toenforce the laws, in which two Bostonians were killed and 
others mortally wounded. The news of this ‘Boston massacre,’ as it was 
called, spread all over the country, and everywhere stirred up strong feel- 
ings of resistance to British tyranny. But, in fact, the soldiers only fired 
into the mob to preserve their own lives, and were not very much to blame.” 

Extracts are also given from Russell (1837) and Swinton (1871). 
It is noted that Grimshaw (1822) is hostile, but pays an emphatic 
tribute to the character of Carleton, and that Guernsey’s history 
(1849) is one of the most exceptionable. “Asa rule, tho not in- 
variably,” says Dr. Smith, “it will be found, so far as the speci- 
mens before me are concerned, the acrimony and the space al- 
lotted to the Revolutionary War diminished with the increase in 
the distance of the date of publication from that event.” Dr. 
Smith continues: 


“It could hardly be expected that in giving an account of the 


quarrel between the British Government and the colonies, Amer-’ 


ican writers would be less severe in condemning the acts of the 
British Government or less favorable to their own cause than 
were Chatham, Fox, Burke, and Barré. 


“A large, and what appears a disproportionate, space is given’ 


perhaps even in the later histories, to the Revolutionary War, and 
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the details of that war, some of which, of course, are exaspera- 
ting, since the royal armies unquestionably committed excesses, 
are narrated with disagreeable minuteness. But it is not neces- 
sary to ascribe this to deliberate malice. The Revolutionary 
War does, in fact, fill rather a large space in the comparatively 
brief annals of the United States. Itschief actorsare the national 
heroes and the national types of patriotic virtue. Its incidents, 
or those of the War of 1812, are about the only matter by which 
an ungifted American writer can hope to enliven his work and 
appeal to the imagination of young readers. It is not in Ameri- 
can school histories alone that a disproportionate space is occupied 
by the annalsof war. ‘Thirst of martial glory is nowhere extinct, 
and nothing is so picturesque as a battle. It is not easy to pre- 
sent in a form interesting to a child a series of political events 
and characters, the issues between Jefferson and Hamilton, the 
struggle between Adams and Jackson, or even the political con- 
test with slavery. Nor can an ordinary writer lend picturesque- 
ness to the progress of social improvement, of commerce, or of 
invention. 

“It unluckily happens that Great Britain is the only foreign 
nation with which the Americans have waged wars whereof they 
have much reason to be proud, for few would deem victory over 
such enemies as the Mexicans very glorious, even if that war had 
not been waged in the special interest of slavery. All the Amer- 
ican trophies before 1861 were trophies of success over the British. 
The North has now another set of trophies. But the enemy in 
this case was not foreign, at least was not regarded as foreign, 
tho the war was in its real character international. The writers 
of school histories, if they intend their work for the whole Union, 
tho they may themselves be free from bias, will have now a per- 
plexing task, and it is not surprising to hear that in the South 
there is a demand for histories written from the Southern point 
of view. To write from an impartial point of view would be dif- 
ficult enough even for a foreigner, if he had any strong feeling 
about slavery, but for a native either of North or South almost 
impossible. The impossible, however, is sometimes done. 

“Sensible Englishmen and Americans must now be pretty well 
agreed about the rights of the quarrel between the British Gov- 
ernment and the American colonies. The political connection 
between the mother-country and a colony capable of self-govern- 
ment, like the American colonies of Great Britain, was fraught 
with misunderstanding. The colony had better, like the Hellenic 
colony, have taken the sacred fire from the altar-hearth of the 
mother country and made its own way in the world, retaining 
a sentimental and honorary connection with its parent. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the American colonies 
needed the protection of the mother-country against France, tho 
we can hardly tell what exertions, had they been left to them- 
selves, they might have made for their own defense, or how fat 
reliance on imperial help interfered with their self-help and 
masked from them the necessity of union. But as soon as an end 
was put to the need of protection by the conquest of French 
Canada, the natural tendency to separation prevailed, with all 
the more certainty as there were in the colonies political elements, 
Puritan and Presbyterian, antagonistic to the British institutions 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and church establishment. Nobody 
can imagine it possible that the colonies, with all their present 
millions of people, should forever have remained dependencies 
and in allegiance to an Old-World government and Parliament on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

“To say that the school histories ought not to be patriotic would 
be wrong. But patriotism may be awakened without unduly 
dilating on the details of the Revolutionary War. It may be kept 
alive by setting forth the magnitude and importance of the vic- 
tory gained, the new departure of humanity, political and social, 
the hopes of the New World, and the part in the fulfilment of 
those hopes which the American child when it comes to manhood 
will be called upon to play. 

“On the whole, however, I am confirmed in my belief that the 
influence of the American books in stimulating international ill- 
will has been overstated. It is too likely that if Great Britain 
persists in maintaining herself as a political and military power 
upon this continent Mr. Chauncey Depew’s prediction will be 
fulfilled. But I can not think that the catastrophe will be due to 
so great an extent as he and others suppose to the vicious in- 
fluence of American school histories. 

“The special fault which, if I may venture to say it, I should 
be inclined to find with these books, is want of literary art.” 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA SENATORSHIP. 


NDER a law providing, approximately, for the election of 

United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, 

John L. McLaurin of South Carolina has been chosen to succeed 

himself. The fact that Mr. McLaurin, altho a Democrat, voted 

for the Dingley bill adds peculiar interest to his victory. The 
primary method of selection is thus described : 


“The primary plan was adopted in South Carolina for the first 
time last year. An effort was niade, it will be remembered, to 
have the same plan adopted in Virginia in future elections. This 
plan provides that all candidates for United States Senator shall 
appear before the people in every county of the State. After the 
canvass the first primary election is held. If one candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the total votes cast, that settles the matter, 
but if no candidate receives a majority, then a second race is 
ordered by the. Democratic executive committee. In this race all 
candidates are dropped except the two highest. Then the candi- 
date receiving a majority of the votes cast in the second primary 
is declared the Democratic nominee for Senator. 

“There is no statute law binding the legislature to elect the 
man who is declared the nominee, but each member of the legis- 
lature feels morally bound to support the man who has received 
the largest number of votes. No matter how bitterly opposed a 
member. of the legislature may be to the man who has been suc- 
cessful, he feels in duty bound to vote forhim. ‘This isso if the 
successful man received a very small majority. 

“This plan is said to be nearer a direct vote for United States 
Senator than anything that has yet been devised, and its adoption 
by other Southern States has been under consideration for some 
time. ‘The election managers are appointed by county executive 
committees, and must represent the different persons in the con- 
test. The tabulation of the county returns is made by county 
executive committees. The total vote of each county is then 
despatched to the capital of the State, and the final count is made 
by the state Democratic executive committee. 

“In the election last year, with three candidates in the field, 
ex-Governor John Gary Evans lacked only 600 votes of receiving 
a majority in the first primary. In the second primary he was 
beaten by over 3.000 votes by the late Senator Earle.” [Senator 
a majority over Evans and Irby is said to exceed 
12,000. 


The Washington Post (Ind.) says of the campaign: 


“Such a scramble by men of such caliber for an office of such 
dignity and importance was never seen before. Mr. McLaurin 
is now filling the office. Mr. Irby has filled it for a full term. 
Mr. Evans has been the governor of the State. For atime there 
were several other aspirants. All are men of education and of 
standing at home, but when they took the stump in this race they 
seemed to throw dignity to the winds, and to think it advisable 
and proper to adopt in its stead the swagger and the vocabulary 
of the street-corner agitator. And in doing so they offended not 
only against themselves but against the reputation of their State. 
People at a distance can not but be filled with surprise that such 
a canvass for such an office is possible in a State which was once 
the arena of intellectual discussion of the first order. 

“The more immediate injury, however, may be to the cause 
of selecting Senators by a direct vote of the people. ‘There isa 
strong desire throughout the country to see the old plan changed. 
So much corruption has been charged against it thata great many 
leaders of opinion believe that good would be effected by permit- 
ting the people to express themselves directly at the polls. But 
if the choice is to be between the old plan and such a new plan as 
is offered in South Carolina, which seems to make for passion and 
excitement, degrades the office and leaves the aspirants at the 
end of the campaign bespattered wi*h the mud of the stump, the 
growth of the desired reform-may be hindered.” 


The significance of the indorsement of Mr. McLaurin’s position 
on the tariff is explained by the Charleston News and Courier 
(Dem.) as follows: 


“The only political issue which played a prominent part in the 
recent senatorial primary campaign was that which was made by 
Messrs. Irby and Evans on account of Senator McLaurin’s action, 
in common with Senator Tillman and the two Senators from 
Georgia, in demanding protection for Southern agricultural prod- 
ucts, as a matter of right and justice, so long as the policy of 
protection is accepted and enforced by the Government. ‘The 
verdict of the people of South Carolina at the polls was that the 
four Senators were right, and Messrs. Irby and Evans were 
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wrong in this issue, and we believe that that verdict will be con- 
firmed by the people of this State, of Georgia, and of other South- 
ern States hereafter whenever the same issue is raised. 

“Mr. McLaurin’s opponents persistently accused him of being 
a Protectionist,’ because of his position on this question, and 
several newspapers took the cue from them and repeated the 
charge persistently throughout the campaign. ‘The result shows 
that the people understood his position better tnan his critics 
chose to understand it, and approved his course accordingly. 
They are ‘Protectionists’ in the same sense that he 1s a Protec- 
tionist. They believe with him, and with Zhe News and 
Courzer, that the policy of protection is essentially unjust and 
indefensible, and that it ought to be condemned and abolished as 
such by the people of the country. They believe further, how- 
ever, that so long asit is continued in force by the votes of a 
majority of the people of the country it should be applied equally 
and impartially, without regard to sectional lines or political 
considerations, as all other accepted governmental policies should 
be, and not be made still more unjust and iniquitous by applying 
it so as to discriminate against the people of the South in the few 
instances where it would benefit them in any degree. 

“That this is the right and the only right view of the question 
appears to us to be too plain to require more than the bare state- 
ment of it tocompel assent. And we are sure that it is the view 
which will prevail hereafter. We have tried for years the plan 
of submitting tamely to discrimination against our interests, with 
the result only that such discrimination has become the estab- 
lished rule and practise of Republican administrations. It is 
high time that we should try some other, and to see whether, 
with the aid of the people of other sections, the West and the 
South, having like interests and suffering like injustice, we can 
not put an end to it. 

“The tariff issue is practically out of politics for three years to 
come, but is very likely to be one of the chief issues in the cam- 
paign of r900. If anything is to be accomplished in the cause of 
bare justice to the agricultural interests of the South and West, 
as the result of the elections of that year, it must be through the 
united efforts of the South and West working and voting on com- 
mon lines in assertion of their common rights. We will make no 
friends or allies in the West, certainly, so long as it demands pro- 
tection for its great wool interest, and Southern Congressmen 
and politicians oppose such protection and advocate ‘free raw 
materials’ generally, for the benefit of the Eastern manufacturers 
at the expense of the West and the South alike.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHASE OF THE MONEY 
QUESTION. 


REFACING a study of the waste of war and armaments, 
from the modern standpoint that sufficiency of subsistence 
for population can be more easily and effectually obtained with- 
out fighting than with it, Vice-President Richard T. Colburn, of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, pre- 
sents some striking views of the world’s monetary problem. We 
quote from proofs of Mr. Colburn’s address at the August meet- 
ing of the Association in Detroit : 


“The controversy in respect to a bimetallic money standard, 
and the other ds to the limits of safety for representative or cur- 
rency money, are certain to be fully worked over, by the powerful 
vested interests concerned, in reports of commissions, and printed 
volumes. I devote a minute or two to explaining that they are 
but parts of a far greater question of metrology; one also requirt- 
ing for its elucidation a more exact knowledge of the laws of 
thought than we at present command. 

“When we speak of demand, value, equivalency, wealth, risk, 
trust, distrust, panic, prosperity, we are dealing not with con- 
crete substances like gold-pieces, but with states of mind; yet 
these ideas lie at the foundation of commercial exchanges and 
monetary science. Wecan measure the relations of one commod- 
ity to another, in a rough way, by the difficulty or labor-cost of 
production; but when we try to measure the relations of one 
commodity which has little or no skill wrought in with its pro- 
duction with another in which there is inventive or artistic skill, 
of sentiment, or risk of life or limb involved, the relation is not 
merely quantitative. ‘To illustrate: Have any of you ever imag- 
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ined what would happen if some modern Rosicrucian were to 
succeed in doing what so long baffied the alchemists, and which 
has been announced from time to time as being accomplished, 
viz., the turning of base metals cheaply into gold? No one can 
maintain that this is impossible; and this is preeminently the era 
when the dreams of ancient philosophers becomes realities. The 
diamond, a much more unpromising object, has been made before 
our eyes by M. Moissan. Such a discovery would introduce into 
the world of commerce, and indeed into all fiscal relations of 
men, an appalling confusion: first, by a general rise of prices; 
and, second, by a dislocation of fixed payments of interest, sal- 
aries, and otherwise. Among other curious results we should 
witness would be a change of sides and tunes, between the ad- 
vocates of the gold and silver standards with a general desire to 
shift over by the holders of contract, for specific payments ‘in 
coin or its equivalent.’ The same thing would happen, only 
more slowly, if a vast deposit of gold ore was unearthed; and if, 
after gold were thus discredited by a practically inexhaustible 
supply, the attempt were made to put silver in its place (the price 
of which would be enormously enhanced), this state of things 
would be liable, in its turn, to be upset by similar discoveries. 
I am not sure but the after-benefits to mankind, and especially to 
iabor, by precipitating the necessity of inventing some more effi- 
cient tool of exchanges, a scientific and more stable enumerator 
of values, would compensate for all the disaster it would tem- 
porarily cost. Shall we have to wait for such an accident for the 
settlement of a monetary system ? 

“In leaving aside these more or less transient studies, we do 
not escape from money questions. On the contrary, economics 
have become so interwoven with our whole civilized activity and 
speculation, that money has come to be accepted as a measure of 
these states of mind, as well as of quantitative relations of com- 
modities. For example: in a general way the per-capita con- 
sumption of sugar readily indicates the desire of the population 
for sweetmeats (a psychic phenomenon) and their ability to 
gratify it (a material phenomenon). A decrease of the average 
bank clearing-house exchanges is a merely quantitative state- 
ment, but its relation to the increase of suicides, and the decline 
in marriages, of which it is also a faithful index, is not so obvi- 
ous. The difficulty with monetary science is that values or prices 
are subject to the rise and fall of tides of their own, to droughts 
and floods as compared with each other, and as compared with 
the conventional standards (regardless whether the standard be 
single or double) ; but the standard itself is adrift, moving now 
landward and now seaward, according to the caprices of that un- 
stable and surface current, public opinion, and also to powerful 
undercurrents by those monarchs of finance, the arbitrageurs, 
whose hands are on all the productive industries and for whose 
benefit the rest of mankind exists and labors in unconscious 
servitude. Monetary science is not lawless, but its datum-points 
are not yet so fixed as to admit of easy reference. Many other 
problems of science have been worked out of similar complexity, 
and our task is not quite so hopeless as the usage of centuries 
might suggest. Many things have become possible within the 
past seventy-five years which seemed impossible prior to that 
period. 

“The markets of the world are becoming, for practical pur- 
poses, one. ‘This is noticeably true of the credit market, or, as it 
is usually styled, the money market. The economic needs of the 
United States, as indeed of all the American peoples, as I see 
them, are not greater abundance of circulating promises to pay, 
but more of the staple commodities in world-wide demand in 
which to redeem the debts already incurred. This is equivalent 
to saying that we should get out of debt, and have something left 
over of the nature of quick assets which we can part with to the 
rest of the world as occasion requires. It goes without saying 
that as to families and persons, so as to nations, our possessions 
must consist of something besides bric-a-brac and apparel, the 
‘ashion of which changes and the value is soon lost. The lux- 
uries we buy from the European markets would bring but little if 
shipped back there; in fact, without our demand, the prices 

vould be lowered. Champagne, laces, fine woolens, feathers, and 
silks are poor property to raise money on elsewhere. If we 
would get credit or money, or the valuable substance that stands 
‘ehind money, we must owe less and have a greater store of the 
articles the world needs. Whether the present estimation of gold 

‘Ss the measure of exchange values is excessive or irrational. it is 
a fact to be reckoned with. It follows that the surplus should be 
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concentrated commodities, portable, exportable, and not too 
fragile or perishable in their composition, not subject to caprice 
of fashion, nor of restricted demand, and of these the precious 
metals and stones have, by universal consent, best filled the re- 
quirements.” 


THE TELEPHONE AS A FEDERAL INSTI- 
TUTION. 


~HE authorities of Richmond, Va., seeking to remove the 
poles and wires of the Bell Telephone Company from the 
streets at the expiration of a local franchise, have been estopped 
by a permanent injunction from the United States circuit court, 
upon the ground that the local telephone is part of a federal sys- 
tem of telegraphy. The following review of the case from the 
Chicago Evening Post discloses issues which concern every city 
in the Union: 


“It appears that the city council of Richmond voted to repeal 
the ordinance passed in 1884 granting the right of way to the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company and permitting 
it toerect poles and run wires throughout the city. The com- 
pany claims that the city can not remove its poles and wires or 
in any way obstruct the operation of its service, its ground being 
that it isa telegraph as well asa telephone company under federal 
laws and comes within the provision of the federal law providing 
that any telegraph company filing an acceptance of certain obliga- 
tiofs and restrictions shall have the right toconduct and maintain 
lines of telegraph over and along any of the military roads and 
post roads of the United States. 

“The first question therefore is whether the Bell Company.is 
entitled to the protection of thislaw. Judge Goff [Fourth circuit 
court of the United States] following many precedents, holds 
that a telephone company is a telegraph company and that a 
company empowered to operate telegraphs is also authorized to 
operate telephones. The Bell Company, therefore, could not be 
prohibited from entering the jurisdiction of any state or munici- 
pal authorities, nor can it be required now to remove therefrom. 
Further, Judge Goff holds that companies organized under state 
laws and bound by the terms of municipal ordinances may accept 
the terms of the act of Congress and gain independence of local 
authority, except that they must pay their due proportion of local 
taxes and submit toreasonable police regulations. The Southern 
Bell Telephone Company having accepted the terms of the act of 
Congress, it is no longer bound by the ordinance under which it 
first entered Richmond; that ordinance is now null and void, for 
the company 1s engaged in interstate commerce and is under the 
exclusive control of Congress. 

“The counsel for the city of Richmond tried to raise the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the federal law enabling telegraph 
companies to operate lines along military roads and post 10ads, 
but this position was quickly abandoned as untenable. It will 
now rest its case [before higher federal courts] on the contention 
that the company does not engage in any other than the local 
business of transmitting telephone messages to city patrons. 
Judge Goff admits that this question of fact remains to be consid- 
ered carefully and decided. Theimportance of the point involved 
is obvious. It relates to the use of the streets without or in spite 
of the consent of the state and municipal authorities. 

“The decision, however, does not go to the extent of denying 
to local authorities the right to prescribe reasonable regulations 
of telephone lines.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THAT discriminating duty may possibly convince Tom Reed that “‘ slipped- 
in”’ legislation is the logical running-mate of “ jammed-through” legisla- 
tive procedure.— The Journal, New York. 


IT is one of the humors of the campaign in New York to find 7he Sun 
calling 7he Tribune and 7he Press “mugwump” newspapers.— Zhe Journal, 
Providence, R. fl. 


His OUTFIT.—“ So you are going to Alaska,” said the detective to one of 
Jackson City’s oldest inhabitants. 

“ Yes, and I'm going to make me fortune, too.” 

‘Have you your outfit for getting gold?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are you going to take with you?” 

* A pack of cards and a faro layout.’’"— 7he Star, Washington, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


MUSIC AND MEN OF GENIUS. 


A COLLECTION of the letters of Giacomo Leopardi (pub- 

lished at Florence, Italy) has drawn the attention of 
Arturo Graf to the attitude of men of genius toward music. 
Leopardi, called the greatest modern Italian poet, was born at 
Recanati, June 29, 1798, of noble but poor parentage. As a boy 
he was an omnivorous reader, and at the age of sixteen had read 
all the Latin and Greek classics and could write with accuracy 
French, Spanish, English, and Hebrew. At that age he wrote a 
commentary on Plotinus which was highly commended by Sainte- 
Beuve. In 1822 Leopardi went to Rome, but, his residence there 
proving a disappointment, he returned to Recanati a year later. 
For the next ten years he devoted himself to literature, mean- 
while trying to regain his health, which had always been delicate, 
by living successively at Bologna, Florence, Milan, and Pisa. 
The effort proved vain, and he died at Naples, June 14, 1837. 
Both his prose and poetic writings are filled with pessimistic 
utterances, the final word of which he expressed as the “ void and 
nothingness” of all human effort. His essays were translated 
into English by Charles Edwardes in 1882, and his poems by 
Frederick Townsend in 1888. 

In an article entitled “ Leopardi and Music” in the Nuova An- 
tologia (Rome, June 16) Signor Graf says: 


“Of all the arts, music is perhaps the one which most readily 
assuages and tempers grief, reanimates the mind, and, in a cer- 
tain manner, takes one outside of life and beyond self. The 
ancients symbolized its power of penetration and its power of 
fascination in the myth of Orpheus. Pythagoras considered it a 
powerful medicine, not less for the body than for the mind; and 
inany will recall the case of Saul, whose fury David calmed with 
the music of the harp. Plato and Aristotle considered it a very 
important part of education; and it is used to a greater or less 
extent in all religions. The spheres turn to the sound of an in- 
effable harmony ; the Christian paradise resounds with perpetual 
and sweet songs, and sometimes the pure and elect of earth 
hearken, and in the hour of death receive consolation and su- 
preme delight. 

“Leopardi felt music deeply, exquisitely. Noother art seemed 
to cause him emotion so profound, rapture so full and intense. 
‘Music, if not my first, is certainly my grand passion,’ he wrote 
in April, 1820. 

“Leibnitz said that music was a secret arithmetical exercise of 
the mind, which reckoned without knowing how to reckon; and 
of all the fine arts Kant held music alone in favor on account of 
the mathematical relation between its sounds, and in the occult 
knowledge of these relations he believed pleasure was born. . . . 
Schiller said that music expressed the mind; Schelling that it 
contained the type of the eternal idea; George Hegel that its 
dominion was superior to that of real life; Lamennais considered 
music as the symbol of eternal things; Vischer held this same 
idea. Beethoven deemed the revelations of music superior to 
those of philosophy, and Gounod, recalling a representation of 
‘Othello,’ at which he had assisted in his youth, wrote: ‘It seemed 
to me that I was in a temple, and that something divine was 
about to be revealed to me.’ Carlyle defined music as a species 
of inarticulate and inscrutable language, which guided one to the 
borders of infinity, and gave him, for an instant, a glance into 
the abyss; and Poe said that music created in the human mind a 
supernatural beauty. 

“Leopardi agreed with all these, and still more with Schu- 
mann and Berlioz, in whose fantasies he imagined a beautiful 
lady clothed with musical imagery. But more than with all these 
was he in accord (and this should be particularly noted) with 
Schopenhauer, with whom, without knowing it, he agreed on so 
many points. Schopenhauer was passionately fond of music and 
wrote with the mind of a philosopher and the heart of an artist. 
The latter said that music was a wonderful art; the most power- 
ful of all the arts; that it immediately expressed the will, that is 
to. say, the essential and. universal principle which belongs to 
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single and individual existence ; that it penetrated to the heart of 
things, occult philosophy. He even said that the world might be 
called incorporated music; and that music speaks to us of other 
and better worlds, reminding us of an inaccessible paradise, that 
it is the panacea for all ills. Poet and philosopher thus express 
the same idea, speak almost the same language. 

“We note in passing that of all the arts music is that which 
most accords with the mind and the sentiments of the pessimist. 
. . » The other arts, not even excluding poetry, too often retain 
too much of hated reality, and it is not possible for it to be eman- 
cipated entirely. Music is free from the service of imitation and 
creates a world for itself, where it realizes and expresses, with 
magical power all that which in our minds is most vague, most 
fantastic, most occult. It seems sometimes as if it were liberated 
from time, from space, from the iron law of consequence, from 
every transitory and finite condition. 

“It appears that painters have little musical taste, and less in- 
clination for that art than sculptors and architects; but many lit- 
erary men have neither inclination nor taste. Balzac detested 
music; Gautier preferred silence ; de Goncourt confessed himself 
deaf to music, etc. But there are many examples to the contrary. 
Numerous passages in the ‘Commedia’ show that Dante had ex- 
quisite musical sensibility. . . . That Shakespeare wasa lover of 
music is evidenced in all of his dramas. Goethe, while not pas- 
sionately fond of music, enjoyed the art of Mendelssohn and ad- 
mired Beethoven. Klopstock had a nice ear, and music threw 
him into ecstasy. Byron was not able to hear music without 
weeping. Mooreand Shelley both wrote poeemsonmusic. Alfred 
de Musset calls harmony ‘the language that genius invented for 
love.’ It was said that Hugo detested music; but, before be- 
lieving this, one should read with some care a poem entitled 
‘Que la musique date du XVI. siécle,’ which is to be found ina 
notable collection, ‘Rayons et ombres’ (lights and shadows). 

The poet commences by asking his friends, Who among 
you, feeling oppressed by sadness, does not find comfort and 
consolation in music? Then, in marvelous verse, not to be found 
in any other literature, he describes the grand, varied, powerful 
music of the orchestra, the multiform miracle of the symphony. 
. . « Leopardi, passionately fond of music, does not speak of 
musical instruments; shows no particular preference for any one 
of them; he did not seem to see any connection between certain 
sentiments and the sound of’one or the other of them. The 
human voice seemed superior to any instrument... . 

“One last observation. In the Proverbs, Solomon says: ‘As 
he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as vinegar 
upon niter, so is he that singeth (lively) songs to an heavy 
heart.’ Nothing istruer. The melancholy love only melancholy 
music, and detest that which is lively. But it is also true that 
the intellect, the eternal curiosity, goes far with all men to con- 
quer many dislikes. Without a doubt, Leonardi preferred sad 
music, but on one occasion he went to Rome to hear a comic 
opera which pleased him very much. And considering the differ- 
ent impressions produced in the mind by melody and harmony, 
it must be conceded that Leopardi inclined more to the first than 
to the second.”— 7ramnslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


Mark Twain’s Style.—“ The immense reputation attained 
by his first book has beena heavy handicap to Twain in one sense, 
and an advantage to him in another, ” says David Masters, writing 
in 7he Chautauguan (September). “It was a rough-and-tumble 
sort of book, the worst of all his literary efforts, but probably the 
most popular, striking the public fancy at a time when it was 
ready to be amused, and the success of the work was instantane- 
ous and positive, being no doubt an astonishment to authors of 
more pretentious ambitions, who had burned the midnight oil 
more assiduously than he, and no doubt with more painstaking 
effort, only to find themselves, after years of hard work, still un- 
known quantities in the world of letters. Onecan readily surmise, 
after reading Twain’s later works, that he has been for years past 
trying with commendable purpose to live down “The Innocents 
Abroad.” Finding himself in the broad glare of public interest, 
he set about doing something better than_the effort that had first 
attracted the attention of the country. To realize how admirably 
he has succeeded, one has but to note the steady improvement in 
his style and facility of expression, as well as the purpose and 
seriousness of his work in his:later publications. . The public, 
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however, has tenaciously clung to the first impressions formed of 
the writer, and for this reason has overlooked the fact that there 
are much more substantial things in his writings than merely 
humorous conceits. His “ Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” 
is an able argument in favor of free trade, but most of his readers 
pay but little attention to this fact, as they are not looking for 
free-trade theories in such a place and only devour the fun and 
frolic of the pages. His “ Prince and Pauper” isa book of intense 
dramatic interest, the details worked out with rare skill, and some 
of the descriptive work has a dignity of diction hard to surpass.” 





THE “PIKE COUNTY BALLADS” AS LITER- 
ATURE. 


OL. JOHN HAY, American ambassador to the court of St. 
James, has grown slightly ashamed, so report runs, of his 
“Pike County Ballads,” and wishes that Little Breeches, Jim 
Bludso, Tilmon Joy, and the rest of his fro ntierheroes would retire 
a little into the shades of obscurity. We do not know about the 
truth of the report, but, if true, it seems as tho even Colonel Hay 
might be somewhat reconciled to his own fame by the kindly 
words just spoken of the ballads by the London Spectator. In 
reviewing Colonel Hay’s “Poems” and “Castilian Days,” Zhe 
Spectator says (August 28) : 


“The world knows Col. John Hay best by his ‘Pike County 
Ballads.’ Few things, indeed, are more remarkable in the his- 
tory of our modern literature than the way in which this tiny 
handful of poems took the English-speaking world by storm. 
They came, they saw, they overcame,—after the manner of all 
true poetry which touches the most human side of men and 
women. Many great poems, especially if they appeal solely or 
chiefly to the imaginative side of the mind, or if they rely solely 
upon awakening the emotions which respond to the sense of 
beauty, or, again, if they are idyllic or elegiac in their nature, 
often have a hard fight before they win the world’s dull ear. 
When, however, poems appeal simply and directly to the heroic 
side of man, and are at the same time alive with the true essence 
of poetry, and possess also the spirit of humor, they are almost 
certain to achieve a quick success. Of course, poems possessed 
of these qualities are rare, but when they exist they are invinci- 
ble. But the ‘Pike County Ballads’ do possess these qualities, 
and therefore ‘Jim Bludso,’ ‘the man who died for men,’ and 
‘Little Breeches’ are known wherever the English language is 
spoken. The poem called ‘Banty Tim’ is for some reason less 
well known, tho in our opinion it is both one of the most humor- 
ous and the most heroic of Colonel Hay’s ballads.” 


After quoting several stanzas from “Banty Tim,” and com- 
menting on it as “a poem which goes straight to the heart,” 7he 
Shectator continues : 


“From a purely literary point of view the ‘Pike County Bal- 
lads’ are extremely interesting. They are the seed from which 
many flowers have sprung. Bret Harte, following Lowell, used 
the dialect poem, and with notable success, but not for heroic 
themes. ‘The Heathen Chinee’ is pure comedy. Colonel Hay 
was almost the first poet of modern times to use it with other 
than a humorous intent. Since then the new plant has grown 
and prospered greatly. ‘Gunga Din’ and many another notable 
barrack-room ballad has followed Tilmon Joy’s account of the 
struggle at Vicksburg. We do not, of course, mean that Mr. 
Kipling has in any sense been an imitator, but the mixture of the 
heroic and the humorous in dialect verse was first successfully 
achieved by Col. John Hay. He first showed the poets what a 
great opportunity lay open to them.” 


The Spectator has equally kind words for “Castilian Days,” 
Saying, among other things: 


“The book has a quality of humor which it is difficult to analyze 
or describe, but which is quite delightful. There is no straining 
after the comic, no elaborate attempt to be funny or sly or clever, 
but through. the book runs a sort of ripple of shrewd, and yet 
good-tempered, criticism of things Spanish which is most pleas- 
ant. There is a good deal which reminds us of the best French 
Writing in these touch-and-go pictures of Spain, especially in their 
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gaiety and lightness of treatment. But beyond this there is a 
purely English quality, a quality which has many subdivisions, 
but which, not being an analytical race, we are content to class 
generally as humor.” 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


HEN Prof. Edward Dowden, of Trinity College, Dublin, 

was selected to deliver a series of six literary addresses 

at the sesquicentennial celebration of Princeton University, he 
chose the subject given above and has affixed it as title to the 
volume in which those lectures are now published. It is some- 





PROF, EDWARD DOWDEN. 


what similar in treatment to the work Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has 
recently given us on “The Literature of the American Revolu- 
tion,” tho in Professor Dowden’s case we get the effects of a rev- 
olution upon the literature of a country other than that in which 
the revolution occurred. 

Professor Dowden considers Cowper as the chief representative 
of revolutionary sentiment among English writers in days prior 
to the outbreak in France. Gentle and unaggressive tho he was, 
a devout member of the evangelical revival in the Church of 
England, he was yet of a more masculine spirit than is generally 
supposed. His first independent volume of poems—1782—has 


been described by Leslie Stephen as “in substance a religious 
version of Rousseau’s denunciations of luxury.” Ten years 
later, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, he declared: “Whenever the 
people choose to be masters they always are so, and none can 
hinder them.” But, Professor Dowden says, it was less by vir- 
tue of his ardor on behalf of political liberty, genuine as that was, 
than by his feeling for simplification and his humanitarian senti- 
ment that Cowper belongs to the Revolution. In his recoil from 
luxury and artificiality he did not go as far as Rousseau. He did 
not fight against civilization, but against what he conceived to be 
the spurious civilization surrounding him; and tho he gave ex- 
pression to the feeling in favor of simplification and the human 
brotherhood, no one can imagine him flinging himself with fury 
against the thrones of kings or the palaces of prelates. The cir- 
cumference which rounded all subjects of thought and feeling and 
toward which his mind constantly expanded was the idea of God. 

Another English writer more directly affected by’Rousseau’s 
teachings was Thomas Day, author of “Sandford and Merton.” 
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Day endeavored to carry out the doctrine of simplification in his 
own life, and of the results Professor Dowden gives us this in- 
teresting glimpse : 


“There is no one more dangerous or more diverting than the 
man of prosaic common sense, who is devoid of imagination and 
of humor in a saving degree, and who, having an experimental 
turn, becomes possessed of new ideas. He will play such tricks 
before high heaven as might wreathe with smiles the faces of the 
most serious angels. And this, in truth, was what happened 
with the excellent Thomas Day. He was a worthy eighteenth- 
century Briton, essentially prosaic, tho much out of the common 
in the degree of his benevolence and generosity ; and the burning 
tays from ‘Nouvelle Heloise,’ ‘Contrat social,’ and ‘Emile’ fell 
direct upon his British brain. He resolved to cultivate the life 
of simplicity and nature; hair-powder he abhorred; even comb 
and brush were enervating luxuries; it was sufficient to let his 
raven locks sway in the running brook. Altho insensible to the 
attractions of womanhood, scornful of elegant domestic accom- 
plishments, and regardless of female beauty, except, it is con- 
fessed, the attraction of large and white arms (for there is always 
some weak point in a philosopher’s panoply), Day arrived at the 
rational conclusion that he ought to take to himself a wife. He 
accompanied Edgeworth [father of Maria Edgeworth] to Ireland, 
where his sentiment in favor of savage life was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the misery of the bogland hovels; and he would gladly 
have converted Edgeworth’s sister into Mrs. Thomas Day. Un- 
luckily she had a prejudice against unconventional manners; she 
did not perceive the advantage of her suitor’s simple and natural 
manner of eating food, and she preferred hair that had been sub- 
mitted tothe comb. When, a year later, the decision against her 
suitor was announced, Day determined that the next time he 
would take securities against failure; he would rear from child- 
hood two girls, chosen from among foundling orphans; he would 
instruct them in all the wisdom of Nature and Rousseau, until 
she who approached the nearer to the true standard of perfection 
should be honored by becoming his wife. One, the brunette, he 
called Lucretia; the other, Sabrina Sidney, was named after the 
river-goddess of the Severn and that eminent republican, Alger- 
non Sidney. Day took his pupils to France, as an appropriate 
place where they might learn to despise dress and luxury, fine 
people and fashion. But, according to the testimony of Miss 
Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, they gave their patron much trou- 
ble and quarreled with each other. The Roman heroine, Lucre- 
tia, was found to be invincibly stupid, or, what amounted to the 
same, unwilling to follow Day’s regimen; she was placed with 
a milliner, and in time married a linen-draper. Sabrina Sidney 
grew into a pleasing girl of engaging countenance, wearing her 
auburn ringlets without powder or pomatum. Yet still Day had 
a few things against her; when, to give her hardihood, he fired 
pistols at her petticoats, Sabrina screamed; when he dropped 
melted sealing-wax on her large and white arms, she started. 
Finally, she did, or did not, wear certain long sleeves which had 
been the subject of his aversion or his liking; and Day, regard- 
ing this as a fatal proof of her want of strength of mind, quitted 
her forever. It is sad to relate that, for the sake of Miss Eliza- 
beth Sneyd, the philosopher squandered seven or eight hours each 
day in learning to dance, to fence, to manage the great horse. 
together with every other species of artificial torture, only to be 
informed, when with all his accomplishments he returned from 
Lyons to Lichfield, that Elizabeth preferred ‘the blackguard’ that 
he had been to ‘the fine gentleman’ who now appeared in her 
presence. At length Day found his fate, and it was a happy one. 
Miss Milnes was a person of unbounded benevolence and of an 
understanding so superior that her friends named her Minerva; 
the only serious objection to his union with her was that Miss 
Milnes was encumbered with a fortune. Mrs. Day was delicate, 
and under her husband’s advice walking in the snow was tried as 
a natural remedy; he allowed her no servants, and forbade the 
enervating harpsichord; but he built for her a dressing-room, 
and found that he had omitted to leave any space for the admis- 
sion of ligbt and air. Mr. Day, as Edgeworth says, at last fella 
victim to his own benevolence. He observed that horses suffer 
much in the breaking, and decided for himself to apply the peda- 
gogic principles of Rousseau to equine training; the author of 
‘Sandford and Merton’ was thrown on his head, and received a 
fatal concussion of the brain. His wife died two years later, 
and, it is said, of a broken heart.” 
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Among the theorists of the Revolution, deviating widely from 
those of an experimental turn, comes the doctrinaire intellect of 
Godwin, father-in-law of Shelley, with his “Political Justice,” 
whose influence with young and ardent spirits was great. Athe- 
ist, materialist, and necessarian as at this time he was, no man 
more strongly asserted the omnipotence of mind or had a nigher 
conception or stricter system of morals. He was, nevertheless, 
sapping the bases of morality. We have but to study the life 
and writings of his pupil and son-in-law, Shelley, to see the prin- 
ciples of “ Political Justice” realized in action and translated into 
poetry. Professor Dowden is reminded or M. Paul Bourget’s 
novel “Le Disciple,” which seeks to solve the problem of how far 
the master is responsible for the disciple’s errors and crimes. 

For a time Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth submitted to 
the force of Godwin’s reasoning. Wordsworth’s tragedy, “The 
Borderers,” marks the time when he fled in alarm from these les- 
sons. But by degrees the Revolution captured Wordsworth. 
He found it bliss to be alive in those days. ‘To him it opened up 
a vista of boundless hope and unqualified faith, not improving to 
his poetic talent perhaps, but at least fusing his powers of imag- 
ination into a glowing mass. From several months’ residence in 
France he came into direct contact with it—saw the recent mas- 
sacres and felt the ground rocking beneath his feet. He was 
ready to risk his life for the future of France when war was de- 
clared between that country and hisown. His nature underwent 
aseverestrain. He recovered, as a sick man recovers, by natural 
recuperation and the help of Coleridge and his belief in a Divine 
Presence and a Divine Process. His political sonnets, the author 
declares, are the noblest production in the field of pure litera- 
ture which the Napoleonic wars have left us. 

The emotional excitement of the time accounted, too, in a 
measure, for the alertness and energy of Southey’s mind. It 
directed and controlled all the later work of Coleridge. It intro- 
duced the epic into the Romantic movement then in vogue, mod- 
ifying the assertion of the ego. No longer could a Saint Preux 
or a Werther present his private passion and claim the right of 
sympathetic interest. Says the author: 


“The closing years of the eighteenth century and the opening 
years of the nineteenth, with Burns and Blake, Coleridge and 
Keats, Byron and Shelley, are preeminent for the keenuess and 
intensity of the lyrical cry in literature. A vast epic, however, 
of historical struggle, of national aspiration and national effort, 
was being unrolled before the eyes of men. It did not stifle the 
lyrical cry of the Romantic poets, but it added a breadth and 
volume to their passions. It lifted Byron out of his egoism. It 
made Shelley look from cloudland to the earth. Eminent poets 
Byron and Sheiley must have been in any age; but in an age of 
tranquillity their poetry would have lost its motive power. We 
might have had an ‘Epipsychidion,’ a ‘Sensitive Plant,’ a ‘Sky- 
lark,’ an ‘Elegy on Thyrza,’ or such a lyric romance as ‘When 
We Two Parted’; assuredly we should never have had a ‘Pro- 
metheus Unbound,’ an ‘Ode to Liberty,’ a ‘Prophecy of Dante,’ 
or a ‘Childe Harold.’” 


Speaking further of Southey, who “read and all but worshiped 
Godwin,” Professor Dowden says that his “Wat Tyler” may serve 
to warn any young poet of the dangers of making his art a direct 
vehicle for political doctrine. 

We have space for but one more quotation, in which Professo! 
Dowden speaks of Byron: 


“No organized body of belief guided his intellect; no system 
of social dutiescontrolled his heart. Society after the Revolution 
and during the reaction lay around him in seeming chaos; what 
was old had lost authority; what was new had not fully justified 
itself. At least one thing remained,—the individual will, and the 
power of that will to rise in revolt and scorn against the sur 
rounding society. And so his poetry is an assertion of the »« 
premacy of the individual will; it is the poetry of revolt; it ex- 
presses at least the negative side of the Revolution with 
unequaled force. It is a cry for freedom,—freedom from te 
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tottering tyrannies of the time, from the tottering creeds, from 
discredited traditions, from the hypocrisies of vulgar respecta- 
bility, from cant and sham. But if you were to ask Byron, 
‘How, when freedom has been won, is freedom to be used?’ he 
would have no answer to give. The mere deploying of the pas- 
sions and the will flatters his imagination with a sense of power; 
he considers little, if at all, the true ends for which the will 
should put forth its energies. 

“To acquire a right feeling for Byron and his poetry is a dis- 
cipline in equity. It is easy to yield to a sense of his power, to 
the force and sweep of his genius; it is easy to be repelled by his 
superficial insincerity, his license, his cynicism, his poverty of 
thought, his looseness of construction, his carelessness in execu- 
tion. To know aright the evil and the good is difficult. It is 
difficult to feel justly toward this dethroned idol (presently, per- 
haps, to be reenthroned), an idol in whose composition iron and 
clay are mingled with fine gold. 

“But what interests us in Byron and in Byron’s work is pre- 
cisely this mingling of noble and ignoble, of gold and a base 
alloy. We do not thank any one for extracting the gold and pre- 
senting it alone. We can get swifter and clearer lyric poetry 
from Shelley, a truer and finer feeling for nature from Words- 
worth, more exquisite satiric art from Pope, dramatic power in- 
comparably wider and deeper from Shakespeare. Seen in ele- 
gant extracts, Byron is impoverished, or rather Byron ceases to 
be Byron. Matthew Arnold’s volume of selections from Byron, 
compiled with such excellent intentions, proves at least that his 
poetry is not of the kind that can be pinned in a specimen case, 
like preserved butterflies. Line upon line, here a little and there 
a little, is the way in which such work as his should zo¢ be read. 
We must take him or leave him as he is,—the immortal spoilt by 
his age, great and petty, weak and strong, exalted and debased. 
A glorious wave that curls upon the sea-beach, tho it leave sea- 
wrack and refuse on the sands, is more stimulating, more health- 
giving, than a pitcher of salt water in one’s dressing-room, even 
if it be free from every floating weed.” 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MEISSONIER. 


HE second wife of Meissonier has rendered the world a sig- 
nal service, such as wives might oftener render it, by 
taking down the artist’s own words concerning himself, his life, 
his art. These words, collected from conversation, and others 
taken from his notebooks, and supplemented by a sketch writ- 
ten by Vallery C. C. Gréard, have been published in a sump- 
tuous volume with 38 plates and 236 text illustrations, consisting 
chiefly of portraits and reproductions of the artist’s paintings. 
The book, published in French and now translated into English, 
is reviewed in The Saturday Review, and from that journal we 
extract the following condensation of the information given con- 
cerning Meissonier : 


“Imagine a man who, working as indefatigably as we know at 
his art, still lay awake at night vexed by the darkness and the 
idleness, and with an illimitable desire still to do and to express 
himself. He wished he knew the language of the blind, so that 
without fatiguing his eyes with candlelight he might ‘fix the 
images that rise within you in the darkness. I fancy I should 
have produced volumes by this time.’ ‘Memories are like grapes 
in the wine-press. The vat is filled to the brim with fruit which 
will produce but a little wine. How small a portion of our lives 
have we really lived.’ His own was filled with obstinate produc- 
tion. Haunted 1n his early years by the fear that the judgment 
of his first atelier friends, ‘That little chap’s a grocer,’ was true, 
he carried out to the last gaiter-button the program of his paint- 
ing, satisfied himself of its perfection, and judged himself a great 
master with something of the complacency to be observed in 
those portraits that show us the little man with the beard and 
pose of the Moses of Michelangelo. 

‘He was destined by his father to be, if not a grocer, a drug- 
gist. He signalized himself in this occupation by the neatness 
With which he tied up the parcels, and revenged himself for a 
dull business by engaging in all manner of athletic sports. But 
he willed to be a painter; went to his father and asked for 300 
franes on condition that he should never be heard of again till his 
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name was made. His father gave him a week to find a master 
who would accept him asa pupil. Delaroche was too expensive. 
One Potier at first refused; but, on seeing a drawing of soldiers 
in a wine-shop, agreed. The student was allowed 50 centimes 
[10 cents] a day to live on and dinner once a week at his father’s. 
It is characteristic that he would only come in forcoffee. ‘I have 
dined,’ he would say, the dinner having been a roll. 

“In 1834, at nineteen, came his first exhibit at the Salon, and 
the picture was bought by the Société des Amis d’Art for 100 
francs, Six years later he was medaled, and his father decided 





JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER, 


to send him to Rome. Cholera stopped him at Lyons, and on 
returning to Paris he was set up in a studio with 700 francs a 
year. In 1838 he married. His father gave him a year’s rent, a 
year's allowance, and six spoons and forks, arguing that a man 
who set up housekeeping needed no further help.” 


In Meissonier’s view, the merit of painting over literature is its 
explicitness: literature performs miracles of illusion, but painting 
gives the whole scene down to the very buttons on a coat. He 
began at the outset, when making illustrations for “Paul et 
’ “Chaumere Indienne,” and other books, before his 
marriage, to develop a passion for documentary research and 


Virginie,’ 


minute historical accuracy, which was specially shown in his 
series of Napoleonic pictures. We quote again from 7he Satur- 
day Review: 


“For these [Napoleonic pictures] he amassed a museum of 
material, bought uniforms, harness, constructed models of car- 
riages, questioned all who could give him details of how things 
actually looked. From valets and grooms he constructed his 
Napoleon. ‘He never wore but one glove, put on clean breeches 
every day, because he was constantly soiling them by inordinate 
snuff-taking, wore big boots—all his riding-whips were frayed at 
the end from his babit of tapping his foot with them—as he never 
would take the trouble of unhooking his epaulettes, his overcoats 
were large enough to slip over them. He went to bed in the 
dark, throwing everything he took off about the room, his clothes 
and even his watch, and never allowed a light to be brought till 
he was actually in bed.’ ... 

“*1807’ was in the studio for fourteen years—and ‘Penelope's 
Web’ he [ Meissonier] called it, for scruples about the number of 
a regiment or the fitting of a gaiter kept it back when the ar- 
rangement had been finally determined and the action of horses 
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studied to his satisfaction. He built a railway at Poissy to ac- 
company trotting and galloping horses on a trolley, and broke 
down one beast in his painful efforts to get at the real facts of 
motion. ‘Iam a simple fellow, but lam a kind of gimlet for 
boring into the heart of things,’ is a phrase characteristic in his 
mixture of modesty and vanity, and there is no question that if a 
gimlet could bore into the heart of things this one would have 
done it.” 


Meissonier had also his political ambitions: 


“He was mayor of Poissy, where he lived; he stood, without 
success, for the Chamber of Deputies and Senate, commanded in 
the National Guard, went to Metz in '70, was advised by the offi- 
cers there to return; sought out Trochu, besought him to render 
Poissy defensible, and, that petition failing, fell back on Paris to 
serve with the title of colonel during the siege. He would have 
loved to be appointed to some diplomatic mission, like Rubens, 
feeling in himself, if not the same creative force, at least some- 
thing of the same business aptitude. His ambition and energy 
found a certain satisfaction in the juryship of the International 
Exhibition of 1889 and the presidency of the new Salon when the 
split came. His life closed in among financial difficulties such 
as the sanguine scheming of his nature invited, but to the end 
must have been sustained by a lively belief in his powers and an 
honest pleasure in their exercise. Of an earlier period, when he 
was tempted to wish that the days could be given back that had 
been spent in providing for the morrow, he said: ‘ But as to un- 
happiness! Is it possible to be wretched when one is twenty, 
when life is all before one, when one has a passion for art, free 
passes for the Louvre, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Jardin 
des Plantes, an eye to see, a heart to feel, and sunshine gratis?’ 
And if Meissonier had not an eye for all the fates, he got level 
with his own, and could pronounce on the whole matter these 
courageous words: ‘To will is todo, has been my motto all my 
life. I have always willed.’” 





Jenny Lind Not Much of an Artist.—Jerome Hop- 
kins thinks that Jenny Lind’s great reputation was a product 
chiefly of shrewd advertising. In an article on “The Pioneers of 
Music in America” (/udependent, September 2), he says: 

*Jenny Lind has had more ‘gush’ and ‘rot’ perpetrated about 
her than any singer that ever lived, and, of course, anything not 
hitherto printed about so prodigious a celebrity must be interest- 
ing. 

“She was an honest, homely, excellent woman, and an indus- 
trious vocal mechanician, with a lovely, smooth, luscious true 
soprano voice, not very extensive, yet capable of exquisite modu- 
lation, but with limited technic and but little inspiration, and 
almost incapable of climacteric force. Her insane panegyrists 
needn’t carp at this, for didn’t I have the run of her rooms at old 
Delmonico’s? (now the ‘Stevens House’ on Bowling Green) and 
didn’t she use to turn the leaves for me as I played for her, and 
didn’t I have all the free tickets I wanted to her concerts? True, 
I was but a lad, but I had a pair of ears even ¢hen, and one never 
could fool me much at any time on musical virtuosity, tonality, or 
genuineness. Moreover, I had heard a much greater singer than 
she, namely, Anna Bishop, whom I did not know personally until 
long after I had become a man, but who at seventy-three could 
have given Lind points in technics even with the former’s delicate 
silver thread of an attenuated s/ogato, which was all that re- 
mained. 

“Jenny Lind was made famous by her manager, the late P. T. 
Barnum, without doubt. It reminds one of James I.’s remark to 
a noted snob who was about to be knighted. ‘/can make thee a 
knight, but only God Almighty can make thee a gent/eman,’ said 
the king. Barnum could and did make Jenny Lind a great card, 
but only God Almighty could have made, but didn’t make, her a 
great singer. ... 

“It is proof positive of Lind’s inherent smallness as an artist 
that, barring a few appearances, she seems to have ‘dropped out’ 
after her return to England, while the rule is just the reverse 
with most artists of the first class, namely, their star is in the 
ascendant after they make successes on this side of the Atlantic. 
For example, look at Melba. I heard her in 1887-88 in London at 
Covent Garden, and she was scarcely noticed; mow she is a 
strong enough peg for one at least of her teachers to hang her 
reputation upon, namely, Mme. Marchesi.” 
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A Curiously Polysyllabic Language—the Basque. 
— The French peasants have a proverb that the devil studied the 
Basque language for seven years, and learned only two words— 
intending by this to show the length of the words and their corre- 
sponding difficulty of pronunciation, An example of these poly- 
syllabic words is given by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, in an article on 
“The Racial Geography of Europe,” in Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly for September : 


“In place of inflection, the Basque makes use largely of the so- 
called principle of agglutination. The different meanings are 
expressed by the compounding of several words into one, a de- 
vice not unknown, to be sure, in Aryan tongues; but in the 
Basque this is carried much farther. The verb habituaily in- 
cludes all pronouns, adverbs, and other allied parts of speech. 
The noun comprehends the prepositions and adjectives in a like 
manner. As an example of the terrific complexity possible asa 
result, Bladé gives fifty forms in the third person singular of the 
present indicative of the regular verb 7o gzve alone. Another 
classical example of the effect of such agglutination occurs in the 
Basque word meaning “the lower field of the high hill of Azpi- 
cuelta,” which runs 

A zpilcuelagaraycosaroyarenberecolarrea, 
This simple phrase is an even match for the Cherokee word in- 
stanced by Whitney : 

“ Winttawtigeginaliskawlungtanawneletisesti,” 
meaning “they will by this time have come to the end of their 
(favorable) declaration to you and me.” ... The problem is 
not rendered easier by the fact that very little Basque literature 
exists in the written form; that the pronunciation is peculiar; 
and that the language, being a spoken one, thereby varies from 
village to village. There are in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
distinct dialects in all. No wonder a certain traveler is said to 
have given up the study of it in despair, claiming that its words 
were all ‘written Solomon and pronounced Nebuchadnezzar.’” 


NOTES. 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORSHAK resumes his post at the head of the National 
Conservatory of Music in Boston this Autumn, and expects to produce 
several new compositions this season. 


THE life of Lord Tennyson, written by his son, the present Lord Tenny- 
son, will appear early in October, The biography will contain a number 
of unpublished poems by the late laureate. 


THE plot of Tolstof’s new novel, now in course of preparation, is thus 
summarized by the Russian correspondent of the London Daily Mail : 

The scene opens ina Russian law court, where a young woman is tried 
for theft and found guilty. During the trial one of the jury recognizes her 
as one whom he had known some years before, and whom he had betrayed 
and then deserted. As the judge pronounces a sentence of imprisonment 
on the unfortunate woman, the juryman feels that he is really the guilty 
person, and determines to make what amends he can. He visits the 
prisoner’s cell and tells her of his intention, but she repulses him, saying 
her love has turned tohatred. Notwithstanding this, he accompanies her 
into exile in Siberia, sharing her hardships, and thus doing penance for 
his own sin. 


““MR. HALL CAINE,” says The Critic, “holds the record for high prices. 
He may not get as much per word as Mr. Kipling, but he has been paid more 
for his latest book, ‘The Christian,’ than any novelist has received even 
in this age of big prices. Major Pond, who has just returned from a visit 
to Mr. Caine on the Isle of Man, says that he was at Greba Castle when Mr. 
Heineman’s first check was received, and that it was for £10,000. This, 
mind you, is only an advance on royalty account, and for English book- 
rights alone. The United States and the colonies are still to be heard from. 
The book was published here on the 13th inst., and within a week the third 
edition was on the press of Messrs. Appleton. I understand that ‘ The 
Christian’ is selling over here better than ‘The Manxman,’ and that was 
a great success. Three large editions were printed before its first pub- 
lication.” 


A DISCOVERY among some old documents in New York of an English 
official manuscript has (says the London Standara’s correspondent) led to 
a proposal to repay in kind England’s gracious return to the United States 
of the log of the Mayflower. An examination of a bound volume of manu- 
scripts which has lain neglected for generations upon the shelves of the 
New York Historical Society has led to the discovery of what is believed 
to be an original copy of the Journal of the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons during Cromwell's period, and ranging from the year 1650 to 1675. 
It is contained in sixteen folios bound in antique calf. The entries are 
well writtenin single columns with broad margins, but many pages are 
missing, and appear to have been detached for some special purpose. 
It is not known how the journals came to New York. Possibly they were 
brought over by some of the judges who sentenced Charles I., and who 
are known to have died as fugitives in New England. 
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THE SERUM TREATMENT OF THE PLAGUE. 


BRIEF description of the results already attained in the 

treatment of the bubonic plague by a method similar to 
that which has been so successful with diphtheria, is given by 
Prince Kropotkin in one of his reviews of recent science in 7he 
Nineteenth Century. He warns us, in the first place, that the 
plague has not yet been put down, that it 1s advancing steadily 
toward Europe by land, by way of Afghanistan and Persia, and 
that the success of measures such as the serum-treatment of the 
disease may mean much to Europeans in the course of the next 
five or six years. Prince Kropotkin considers the results of the 
treatment, so far, to be most reassuring. Of its inception he 
says: 


“ As soon as the pest microbe became known, experiments were 
begun, at the Paris Institut Pasteur, for finding the means to 
combat it; and in July, 1895, Yersin, Calmette, and Borel could 
already announce that some very promising results had been ob- 
tained. The method followed by the French bacteriologists was 
the same as had given them such brilliant results in the treatment 
of diphtheria: it was to confer, first, immunity against plague 
infection to some animal, and then to use the serum of its blood 
to cure other infected animals. After many attempts it was 
found that if a culture of the plague microbe was heated to 136° 
F. for one hour, it lost its deadly virulence. It could be injected 
into a rabbit without killing it, and would only provoke a weaker 
form of the disease. After several such injections being made, 
the rabbit would support, without injury, a many times more 
deadly injection of pure microbes. The next step was to see if 
the serum of such a rabbit’s blood would not act as a cure for 
plague; and so, in fact, itdid. It cured the disease artificially 
provoked in animals; and accordingly the explorers began at 
once to immunize horses, which would yield larger quantities of 
serum. 

“Thereupon Yersin returned to Indo-China, and, without wait- 
ing for costly buildings, started at Nha-trang a new ‘Pasteur In- 
stitute’ in a small room turned into a laboratory, with a small 
stable, for a few horses, attached to it. To obtain larger quanti- 
ties of an active serum was now his ambition. It must be re- 
marked, however, that tho the leading idea of serum treatment is 
plain, it is by no means easy to obtain serum endowed with the 
desirable properties, even when one has all the advantages of 
several years’ special training. . . . Only years of practise can 
teach how to conduct these extremely delicate operations, but 
their success can never be guaranteed beforehand. Out of sev- 
eral immunized animals, some will yield a serum of sufficient 
strength, while others will give but a weak preparation, and 
many of the failures in serum treatment are simply due to the 
weakness of the medicament. 

“In January, 1896, the plague reappeared at Hongkong, but 
Yersin’s horses had yielded small quantities only of serum of the 
required force. At last he received in June eighty bottles of it 
from Paris, and with this provision he started at once. . .. In 
Amoy twenty-three cases were treated with the Paris serum, and 
in twenty-one cases recovery was the result, while at the same 
time the mortality at the hospitals was eighty per cent. It is 
only fair to say that the two patients who died were already in a 
desperate condition when they were brought under treatment— 
five days after the appearance of the illness. And yet Yersin 
considered that the Paris serum was still too weak. His small 
provision of it was, of course, very soon exhausted, and he was 
compelled reluctantly to leave Amoy. 

“In January last Yersin and Koch went to Bombay, where they 
were soon joined by the Russian doctor, Haffkine (who has stayed 
lately in India studying cholera and trying vaccination against it), 
and by the English bacteriologist, Mr. Hankin, from Agra. Of 
course Yersin’s report on his experience in Bombay was expected 
With great interest. It appeared at last in April. Fifty cases in 
all had been treated since March last up to the 3d of April, with 
the serum which had been sent from Paris and which, as Yersin 
remarks, was still too weak, so that three to four injections had 
to be made in each case. Nevertheless, the results given in 
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The British Medical Journal are most satisfactory. Out of 
seventeen cases which were treated on the first day of the disease, 
fifteen were followed by recovery and only two ended in death; 
out of another seventeen cases treated on the second day, six 
only ended in death; of third-day cases there were twelve under 
treatment, out of which six were cured, but six had a fatal issue. 
Of three fourth-day cases only one was cured; and one fifth-day 
case ended fatally, as may have been easily expected. It thus 
appears that when the serum treatment was resorted to on the 
first day of the illness the mortality was only twelve per cent. ; 
and when it was injected within the first forty-eight hours the 
death cases were seven out of thirty-four, that is, twenty-one per 
cent. Altogether the treatment is described in Zhe APritish 
Medical Journal as very successful, the only regret being that 
the supply of serum was soon exhausted, while a further supply 
of 1,000 doses was eagerly expected from Paris. At the same 
time Dr. Haffkine, who experiments upon a totally different Jre- 
ventive vaccination method, is reported to have found in Bombay 
the means of rapidly preparing a certain vaccine against the 
plague which seems either to prevent the infection or to weaken 
its effects. His treatment is said ‘to be very popular throughout 
the entire presidency,’ and up to the 2d of April no less than 
4,769 persons were vaccinated in Bombay city, and 1,368 in 
Poona, Bubar, Karachi, Surat, and the Thana and Kolaba dis- 
tricts. Natives and Europeans alike, according to the same 
periodical, most willingly go to the Russian doctor to be vac- 
cinated. 

“All these news are certainly most encouraging. There is now 
full room for hope that the serum treatment will be as successful 
for plague as it has proved to be, in France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, for the treatment of diphtheria; and this fact, together with 
the Haffkine vaccinations, as well as the house-to-house sanitary 
visitations which have now begun in the infected districts in 
India, promises to reduce, to some extent at least, the effects of 
the terrible invasion.” 





HOW FLIES WALK ON THE CEILING. 


l* old text-books we were told that flies are enabled to walk 

on the ceiling by means of “suckers” on their feet, a state- 
ment that might have been disproved by any one who took the 
trouble to glance at a fly’s foot through a microscope. This, and 
some later explanations of what is, after all, still something of a 
mystery, are discussed by G. H. Dierhold in Our Animal 
Friends (September). We quote his article below: 


“It is a curious fact how our understanding of many common 
and apparently simple things is modified by further investiga- 
tion. The explanation of how flies walk on the ceiling, as given 
in some of our old readers, was that each little fly-foot is a minia- 
ture air-pump—a theory which is now proved to be fallacious. It 
was supposed that the bottom of the foot adhered to the glass by 
suction, all air beneath it being pressed out, so that it was held 
in place by the pressure of the air without; but flies have been 
known to walk on the inner side of a glass receiver after all the 
air had been exhausted, which shows that they do not need the 
pressure of the air to uphold them. A microscopic examination 
of a fly’s foot clearly disproves the ‘sucker’ theory, for the foot 
cushion is covered with hairs which prevent a close contact of the 
foot with the glass. 

“A later theory, propounded by Hooke, was that flies stick to 
the glass by means of a viscous fluid substance which exudes 
from the hairs in their feet. This theory was thoroughly investi- 
gated twelve years or so ago by Dr. Rombout, who demonstrated 
that it was only partly sound, for tho these hairs do certainly 
exude an oily fluid, the fluid is not sticky and does not harden 
when dried. 

“It is to Dr. Rombout’s experiments that science owes what is 
now regarded as the true theory of the walking of flies on smooth 
substances, that they hang on by the help of capillary adhesion 
—the molecular attractiori between solid and liquid bodies. By 
a series of nice calculations—-such as weighing hairs and measur- 
ing their diameters, and immersing the cut end of a hair in oil or 
water to make it adhere when touched to glass—Dr. Rombout 
proved that capillary attraction would uphold a fly were jt four 
ninths as heavy again as it is at present. It is true that the foot- 
hairs are very minute, but as each fly is said to be furnished with 
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ten to twelve thousand of them, we need not be surprised at what 
they can do. 

“Reasoning from this theory, we might conclude that flies find 
it difficult to mount a glass lightly dampened, because of the 
repulsion between the watery surface and the oily liquid exuding 
from the feet, and we might likewise expect them to be impeded 
by a slight coating of dust, because the spaces between the hairs 
would be filled with dust. Careful observation seems to confirm 
these inferences. When we see a fly making his toilet, he is not, 
as we might suppose, cleaning his body, but his feet, so that they 
may the more readily adhere. Every one has noticed how quickly 
a fly takes flight, even when he has been dozing half an hour in 
the same position. This new theory makes it easier to under- 
stand how he can so readily detach himself; for the air-pressure 
theory and the ‘gum’ theory both implied more or less effort in 
releasing his feet from their involuntary hold.” 





IS NIAGARA DOOMED? 


HOSE who have seen in the utilization of part of the water 
of Niagara to run a great electric power plant the begin- 
ning of the total destruction of our greatest cataract have usually 
been silenced when it is pointed out that the amount of water so 
used is at present a small fraction of that which passes over the 
falls. But Lord Kelvin, the great English engineer, who was 
one of the fathers of the “harnessing” of Niagara, looks forward 
with joy to the future employment of all the Niagara water for 
industrial purposes. He openly expresses the hope that our 
grandchildren may never see Niagara as it is now, and finds 
nothing but good in the prospect. This is certainly an industrial 
and not a sentimental age, and it must be confessed that the 
Niagara of the future is likely to be a good deal like the present 
falls in the Catskill Mountains—absent, except when the water is 
“turned on” after payment of afee. Only, the tourist must be 
wealthy or the occasion important to warrant the diversion of the 
mighty current from its work, so that it may once again thunder 
over its cliffs for the mere amusement of thespectator! Wequote 
Lord Kelvin’s prophecy from an interview with him reported in 
The Western Electrician (August 21). Says the English en- 
gineer : 


“*T think we already see the beginning of what is destined to 
grow into a great industrial district around Niagara Falls, within 
ten or twenty miles of Niagara, both on the United States side 
and on the Canadian side. Ido not prophesy anything, but I 
anticipate industry will advance on both sides of the border, and 
that the power of Niagara will be taken advantage of to any ex- 
tent we may imagine. ... 

“*The originators of the work so far carried out and now in 
progress hold concessions for the development of 450,000 horse- 
power from the Niagara River. I donot myself believe any such 
limit will bind the use of this great natural gift, and I look for- 
ward to the time when the whole water from Lake Erie will find 
its way to the lower level of Lake Ontario through machinery 
doing more good for the world than that great benefit which we 
now possess in the contemplation of the splendid scene which we 
have presented before us at the present time by the waterfall of 
Niagara. I wish I could think it possible that I could live to see 
this grand development.’ 

“A well-known gentleman who was present and heard Lord 
Kelvin’s words stated that it might be well for him to insert a 
saving clause in that statement, the gentleman having in mind 
the past unnecessary alarm about the beauty of the falls being 
impaired by power development, but Lord Kelvin grew more en- 
thusiastic than at any previous time in the interview, and said: 

“*No. Ido not hope that our children’s children will ever see 
the Niagara cataract.’ : 

“His enthusiasm over what he had seen while in the great 
power-house was no doubt finding its way to expression, and these 
few words will portray how well he enjoyed his visit at the Falls. 

“*T may add,’ continued Lord Kelvin, ‘if it is not irrelevant to 
the quéstions you have put to me, that I look forward to a revival 
of both life and prosperity in the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
present crofters being succeeded by a happy, industrial popula- 
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tion, occupied largely in manufactories, to be rendered possible 
by the utilization of all the water power of the country. The 
people there say that to do away with the Falls of Foyre is to 
supersede an industrious people for the porters and guides of 
tourists. It seems to me a happy thought that the poor people of 
the country will be industrious artisans, rather than mere guides 
and assistants to tourists.’” 


EXAMINATION OF METALLIC OBJECTS 
WITH X RAYS. 


A gprs advances in the examination of metals by means of 

Roentgen rays have recently been made, especially by M. 
Radiguet, a French expert. ‘These are described in La Nature 
(Paris, August 7), by M. C. E. Guillaume, who also adds some 
conclusions distinctly unfavorable to the recent experiments on 
custom-house examinations by means of the rays. We translate 
below a considerable part of M. Gullaume’s article: 

“In his celebrated memoir of December, 1895, Professor 
Roentgen hinted at the possibility of the application of the 
X rays to the examination of metals. He had discovered, for 
instance, that a plate of laminated zinc presents different degrees 
of opacity that indicate very clearly the lines of different hardness 
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FIG. 1.—RADIOGRAPH OF METALLIC OBJECTS, MADE BY M. RADIGUET, 


in the plate. Since this time, the radiography of metallic sub- 
stances has made but little progress. It has been found, to be 
sure, that thin medals of relatively transparent metals give a 
vague image of the figures on them, and that steel pens show, 
under the rays, the engraving upon them. But radiography in 
this direction has been limited to the separation of two compo- 
nents of an alloy that present great differences of opacity. Thus, 
for example, Messrs. Heycock and Neville, of Cambridge, have 
photographed, with X rays, the texture of an alloy of gold and 
sodium, and found it to consist of a network of the precious 
metal, holding in pockets, as it were, pure sodium or an alloy 
pooringold.... 

“M. Radiguet, whose work in radiography we have had occa- 
sion to mention more than once, has obtained, in this direction, 
new results that it seems to us deserve attention as pointing the 
way to important applications. 

“The mere description of the figures that accompany this art 
cle will suffice to show their importance. 

“Figs. 2 and 3 show the arrangement of the radiographed ob 
jects: a small bar of aluminum, a lock, a brass piece of an engin: 
covering a coin, a little wrench, several medals or coins, a pie 
of ebonite, and a gold watch. 

“These objects were photographed, first from the side next th 
tube, then from that nearest the plate. If we compare Fig. 
with the radiograph obtained with the aid of a very power!’ 
tube, with an exposure of one hour, we shall easily identify a 
the objects, with the.exception of the disk of ebonite (No. 6) an 
the aluminum medal (No. 12) of which the radiograph does n: 
show the least trace. 

“The coins and the medals show the relief on both sides, t! 
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watch shows its wheelwork, while we see very exactly and plainly 
all the details of the lock, as well as the different thicknesses of 
the piece of brass and the coin hidden under it. 

“The bar of aluminum is of special interest. It shows in sev- 
eral places clear spots standing out very plainly on the dark back- 
ground formed by the bar. Radiography has here revealed to us 
cavities in the metal, flaws that could have been discovered other- 
wise only by sawing the metal in two lengthwise. 

“In this one operation M. Radiguet has preferred to accumu- 
late difficulties, showing how elastic the new method is, rather 
than to seek perfection in the individual radiographs by perform- 
ing them separately. .. . 

“The two photographs and the radiographs here shown give 
us an occasion to say a word about the way to ‘read’ a radio- 
graph. A difficult problem, it would appear, for persons who are 
not accustomed to it. 

“A radiograph is a projection on the photographic plate of the 
object interposed between it and the tube. We can discover the 
arrangement of the object by substituting the eye for the tube, 
that is, by looking at the gelatin side of the plate. But it is not 
the same for the print on paper. The light traversing the plate 
projects the image a second time to make the positive, and this 
time the eye should replace the source of light. The image on 
paper will thus resemble that obtained by looking at the object 
from a distance through the sensitive plate, the tube itself being 
placed very far from the plate. To put it more simply, the 
image on the paper corresponds to that which would be seen in a 
fluoroscope. Our Fig. 2 represents a photograph of the objects 
as seen from the tube. Fig. 3 shows them as seen through the 
photographic plate, replaced, of course, by a transparent layer.” 


M. Guillaume goes on to criticize the recent attempts to utilize 
radiography in custom-house examinations. He says: 


“At first sight nothing could be more seductive. By examin- 
ing the travelers through the screen (let us remark, in passing, 
that this could not fail to raise a delicate law-question) we shall 
recognize at a glance the bottles, jewels, watches, fraudulently 
brought in. We pass from this to the more complete examination 
of the travelers to whom suspicion has been directed by the 
screen. 

“Next we attack the trunks, which there is no need to open, to 
the passengers’ great joy. What shall we see? Arms, pieces of 
metal, metallic cartridges, articles of glass, mirrors, and toilet 
bottles, jewelry. Shall we know, in addition whether the arms 
are prohibited, whether the jewels are brought in fraudulently, 
whether the bottles contain liquors forbidden by law? Evidently 
not. The rays will give only preliminary information, which 
will not obviate the necessity of opening the trunk. 

“But suppose that a traveler, well up in the subject, packs in 





r1G. 2.—PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE OBJECTS IN 
THE PRECEDING RADIOGRAPH, AS SEEN FROM THE CROOKES TUBE. 


is trunk a box of tobacco, some necklaces, some new garments, 
unpowder not contained in cartridges; the X rays wi]l show 
absolutely nothing of all this, and the trunk in question will not 
ven be suspected. 
“So far this is but a half-evil; the custom-house officers will 
nave been led astray by the X rays, and, trusting in their infal- 
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libility, will have let some of their prey slip by. But perhaps a 
tourist after a journey of some months, will be bringing back a 
precious collection of photographic negatives that he has not had 
time to develop. A few seconds of exposure to the tube and all 
his plates will be as thoroughly spoiled as if they had been ex- 
posed to full daylight. . 

“Perhaps then .it will be found that the X rays, whose advan- 





FIG. 3.—PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SAME OBJECTS SEEN THROUGH THE PLATE, 
ARRANGEMENT LIKE THAT SHOWN IN THE RADIOGRAPHIC POSITIVE, 


tages in the customs service is quite problematical, are at least 
somewhat inconvenient, and they will be suppressed soon after 
their introduction. 

“We do not, of course, blame the zeal of the officials who have 
sought in the new rays a rapid means of making their searches. 
It has been so often said that by means of the X rays we can see 
into closed boxes, that these trials necessarily follow. In this 
case, it becomes the duty of the experts who are consulted, to 
expose the defects of the method, rather than to encourage ex- 
periments that can lead only to sensational failures.”— 7rans- 
lated for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER AND 
ENERGY. 


CIENTIFIC men often speak carelessly of the transmission 

of power, says 7he Engineer (London, June 4), when what 

they mean is the transmission of energy. ‘That powerand energy 

are two different things all physicists agree, energy being with 

them the ability to perform a certain amount of mechanical work, 

and power the ability to perform it at a certain rate. Zhe En- 

gineer insists upon care in the use of the two words, tho it appar- 

ently applies the word “ power” only to actual and never to poten- 

tial performance of work. We quote from an abstract of The 
Engineer's article, given by 7he Engineering Magazine: 


“A trolley wire conveys energy, not power, from the power- 
house to the motor of an electric car. ‘The energy thus conveyed 
performs no work, except in overcoming the resistance of the 
wire, till it reaches the motor, wherein it is converted into power, 
which is expended in the performance of work. ‘The boiler of a 
locomotive does not transmit power from the furnace to the water 
in the boiler; it transmits that form of energy known as heat; 
strictly speaking, the boiler does nowork. Bya figure of speech, 
we say a boiler ‘works well or ill,’ as the case may be; but, when 
we consult our mechanical and thermodynamical definitions, we 
find no warrant for saying that a boiler works, or that it trans- 
mits power; what it transmits is energy—a very different thing 
from either power or work, The steam pipe leading from the 
boiler to the steam chest of an engine cylinder does not transmit 
power; it simply transmits the heat energy generated in the 
boiler; only when the steam reaches the cylinder and the piston 
moves, energy is converted into work, which, when quantita- 
tively expressed in units of work performed in a specified time, is 
power. On the other hand, rope transmission, belt transmission, 
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shaft transmission, etc., are examples of power transmission. 
The article referred to in 7he Engineer criticizes the lack of 
judicial spirit with which the members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers recently debated this subject. If some percentage of 
energy be required at a distance, derived from a primary source 
of energy, and if to get that distant energy as a derivative from 
the primary, mechanical power be transmitted between the two 
points, there will be required two conversions; first, energy must 
be converted into mechanical power, and, second, this mechanical 
power must be, in its turn, converted into energy. If, on the 
other hand, mechanical power be desired to be produced at a dis- 
tance from some primary source of power, and to gain that power 
at a distance energy be transmitted, there will again be two con- 
versions,—to wit, power into energy, and energy into power.” 





SHEEP-SHEARING BY ELECTRICITY IN 
MONTANA. 


HEEP are now sheared by electric power in Great Falls, 
Mont., by a method thus described by W. D. Dickinson in 
The Electrical World, August 21. Says Mr. Dickinson: 


“Great Falls, Mont., has for some time been credited with 
being in advance of other places in the numerous uses to which 
electricity is applied, and now it again comes to the front with a 
claim that it is the only place on earth where sheep-shearing is 
done with the aid of electricity. 

“Many attempts have been made to construct a sheep-shearing 
machine for use here which would do the work formerly done by 
hand, but none proved successful until the Woolsey shearing- 
machines, brought from Birmingham, England, were put into 
operation this spring. ‘These machines have proved their merit, 
and five or six sets have been in use in different parts of the 
United States. One set of twenty was installed at Great Falls, 
Mont., which has become by far the largest wool-shipping point 
of the Northwest. 

“Shearing sheds were erected at Black Eagle Dam, near the 
terminus of the street-railway company’s line, and this company 
furnishes the power to drive the shearing-machines. The amount 
required was only 6 horse-power, and there being at the time no 
shunt-wound motor available, a street-railway motor. . . was 
taken from one of the cars, the armature-pinion being replaced 
by a small pulley which was belted to the main overhead 
shaft... . 

“After the machines were started no difficulty was experienced 
in keeping the speed uniform, as there were twenty of them con- 
stantly at work. The foreman of the shearers, after five minutes’ 
instruction, took full charge of the motor, giving it all the atten- 
tion necessary, in oiling, starting, and stopping. The machines 
were operated for nearly three weeks by this motor, and in that 
time sheared 16,184 sheep, averaging nearly 100 sheep per day 
per machine. 

“The shearing proved quite an attraction, the street-railway 
company carrying a large number of passengers to witness the 
novel sight... . 

“The shears resemble horse-clippers in their operation, the 
power being transmitted to the same through universal joints.” 





Weather Prophecy by Machinery.—According to 
reports in the daily papers, M. Jaubert, of Paris, is perfecting a 
system of weather-forecasting suggested by the Bertillon system 
of anthropometry. Just as in the Bertillon system criminals are 
identified by carefully made measurements which are pigeon- 
holed so systematically that each can be referred to at any mo- 
ment, so in M. Jaubert’s system every kind of weather can be 
similarly identified by means of pigeonholed meteorological 
data. All that will be necessary, then, to make a weather pre- 
diction will be to tabulate the existing conditions, look for ex- 
actly the same combination of conditions in the file, and see what 
weather followed directly upon these conditiofs. A description 
of M. Jaubert’s system, which he has named the “ meteorometric 
system,” appears in the New York Hera/d, from which we quote 
the following: 
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“The uninterrupted observations which are made every three 
hours by the officials of the meteorologic bureau, as well as me- 
chanically by registering-instruments, and which thus show the 
hourly physiognomy of the sky, are transcribed on the left-hand 
pages of a large ledger, while on the right-hand pages are re- 
corded the cards published each day by the Central Weather 
Bureau in regard to the atmospheric conditions prevailing 
throughout Europe. By means of this ledger, or index, M. Jau- 
bert arranges a daily weather guide, of which this is a model: 
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“These weather guides are placed in pigeonholes, and the 
work is thendone. Any one knowing the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing on any day can now tell what kind of weather there 
will be on the following day. Say that a northwestern wind pre- 
vails, all that need be done is to search among the weather guides 
for one which shows the result of a northwestern wind under cer- 
tain conditions of temperature, humidity, etc. The simple rule 
is weather conditions that prevail once and produce a certain 
result will produce a similar result whenever they prevail again. 
If this rule does not hold good, the only reason can be because 
the prevailing conditions, tho apparently the same on the various 
occasions under observation, are really not quite the same.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


Science reports that “‘the recent French motor-car race from Paris to 
Dieppe showed an advance, in that the carriages were not entered by the 
makers but by the owners. Fifty-nine carriages started, the winner tra- 
versing the distance of ninety-three and three-fourths miles in scarcely 
more than four hours. There was only one steam-carriage and none with 
electric motor, oil being used in fifty-eight of the fifty-nine carriages.” 


‘* A WELL-DRESSED, sensible-looking woman strolled into Roosevelt Hos- 
pital not long ago,” says Wilson's Photographic Magazine, ‘‘and asked if 
they had any ‘X rays.’ ‘I’ve read a lot about them,’ she said before the 
astonished attendant could reply, ‘and how much good they are, so I just 
thought I'd liketotry them. I haven’t been well for some time now, and 
I’ve tried most everything else. Can you let me havea bottle of X rays?'”’ 


Sctence announces the establishment in Switzerland of a weather bureau. 
Itsays: ‘“ A despatch is sent each evening from Zurich giving the weather 
probabilities for the next twenty-four hours. The predictions are based on 
data received from the principal meteorological stations of Europe com- 
bined with experience of local conditions. The despatch is further dis- 
tributed by telephone to those communes prepared to subscribe ten francs 
[$2] per month for the service.” 


“M. C. CANDOLLE continues his researches on the power of seeds to 
maintain their vitality under low temperatures,” says Merck's Refort. 
‘He states that seeds of Indian corn, oat, fennel, mimosa pudica, gloxinia, 
and other plants, when exposed for 118 days to a temperature of —40° F., 
will, in most cases, still germinate. The protoplasm of the seeds he re- 
gards as not actually in a living state, but as having entered a stage of 
inaction in which, tho to all appearance dead, it is still endowed with 
potential life.” 


““A CURIOUS suspension-bridge of fence wire was recently constructed 
across the Waukarusa River, in Douglas county, Kans.,” says 7he Scien- 
tific American. ‘* Tnis stream, like so many other Kansas rivers, swells to 
a torrent at every large rainfall, sothat it was impossible for the children 
living across the stream to go to the schoolhouse. The county engineer 
was asked to provide a remedy. He bought quantities of fence wire, 
boards,andtimber. He used good-sized oak logs as piers. Stripsof boards 
three feet long were fastened together with wire and over these strips was 
run a plank walk two feet wide. Each end of the superstructure was then 
anchored to the piers; the sides, consisting of a network of wire, were then 
putup. The bridge is two hundred feet long and is sixty feet above the 
water. It is certainly a daring feat of home-made bridge construction.” 


IN an address on ‘‘Improvident Civilization,” by Richard T. Colburn, 
vice-president of the section on social and economic science at the recent 
session of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
speaker illustrated the effect of improvident civilization on humanity by 
the following description of the coming man. He said: ‘tThe coming 
man will be a big-headed, small-bodied, puny-limbed, bald, toothless, 
spectacled, and toeless creature subsisting on concentrated foods. The 
fate of tat people where teeth and eyes decay and dentists and opticians 
flourish is not at all conjectural. It concerns the student of physiology 
and sociology alike to ascertain what causes are at work impairing the 
digestive organs, the teeth, and eyes of civilized peoples, and in what 
respects the as yet uncivilized have a manifest advantage.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


B. FAY MILLS EXPLAINS HIS POSITION. 


HE controversy over the theological whereabouts of the 

well-known evangelist, Rev. B. Fay Mills, has called forth 

from him a quite full and candid statement of his position. His 

letter is published simultaneously in Zhe Congregationalist 

and 7he lndependent (September 9). Mr. Mills begins as fol- 
lows: 


‘“*My position has not been suddenly acquired, but is the result 
of a long conscious and unconscious transformation, by which I 
have lost some of my theological opinions but have preserved all 
the religion I ever possessed, as well as received inspiration for 
future development. 

“ First, then, doctrinally, I have for several years been grad- 
ually modifying my theories. I never, in my evangelistic work, 
preached the old-school theology, which has always seemed to 
me unnatural and immoral. Ihave forthe most part sympathized 
with the views of such men as Maurice and Bushnell. But in 
recent years we have received such floods of light from history, 
science, philosophy, and literary criticism that, after such con- 
scientious investigation, careful study, and prayerful meditation 
as has been possible for me, I have been led to accept most of 
the conclusions and hypotheses of what might be called modern 
thought, concerning the unity of the universe, the development 
of the world, and the progressive character of revelation. I 
would not dogmatize, either in affirmation or denial, concerning 
the Scriptures, the supernatural character and work of Jesus, or 
the mysteries of the world tocome. The older orthodox theories 
have c2ased to interest me, except from an historical standpoint, 
and so far as belief in their essential character seems to me to 
hold in bondage some devout souls who should be living in the 
freedom of the largest faith in God. I shall deny nothing except 
where denial of one thing is necessary for the affirmation of an- 
other. But the positive religious philosophy which seems to me 
to embody a great gospel includes only the love that believes and 
hopes as well as endures and bears all things. By the preaching 
of the doctrine of progress I think men should be convicted of the 
sin of loving the lower in place of the higher good, and of choos- 
ing that which has been in place of that which is to be and may 
be summoned to the holiest life of Christlike faith and self- 
devotion. Until I have more light I can not conceive a greater 
message than this. 

“ Second, ecclesiastically, I have not formally joined the Uni- 
tarian denomination. With its freedom of thought, broad toler- 
ance, and spiritual basis of fellowship, I have been united for some 
time. I believe in purely ethical, spiritual, and practical ecclesi- 
astical tests and abominate all sorts of sectarianism. I am a 
member of two denominations now, and would join the rest if the 
way were open. But I am especially in harmony with the avowed 
Unitarian platform of the ‘ Religion of Jesus as summed upin love 
to God and Man’ as being the first genuine spiritual rather than 
doctrinal statement of the terms of fellowship with which I am 
acquainted. It is not so much the formula used (as I should 
prefer one broader still) as it is the principle, which I indorse. I 
also gladly acknowledge my surpassing debt and that of all men 
to the Unitarian denomination for its position as a pioneer along 
the line of careful research and original investigation and fearless 
loyalty to the increasing revelation of truth. But, on this very 
basis, a Unitarian sect is inexcusable. There is some razson 
@’étre for a denomination that believes in opinion or form as a 
basis of religious fellowship, and, therefore, some justification, 
from their standpoint for Presbyterianism, Methodism, Episco- 
palianism, and the other sects; but there could be none for the 
sectarian organization of a people who believe in character as the 
only indication of religion.” 


Mr. Mills does not, he further says, expect to “withdraw” from 
the orthodox church, having never been so much in sympathy 
with what is good in all churches as now. He expects, however, 
to present a statement of his position to his Presbytery and Asso- 
ciation at their next meetings this month and next, and allow 
them to decide whether or not he is to remain in fellowship. As 
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for his future course, he thinks it probable that an arrangement 
will be completed for the use by him of the Music Hall in Boston 
for Sunday-evening services, on a distinctly undenominational 
basis and in an entirely unconditional manner. 

Commenting somewhat sharply on Mr. Mills’s statement, 7he 
Congregationalist says: 


‘We have studied with some care the statement of Rev. B. Fay 
Mills in another column, and regret to find it disappointingly in- 
definite. He isa teacher of the truths of the Christian religion. 
He has changed his position and modified his theories. What 
does he now believe? He says, ‘I have been led to accept most 


of the conclusions and hypotheses of what might be called modern - 


thought concerning the unity of the universe, the development of 
the world, and the progressive character of revelation.’ We be- 
lieve there is considerable difference of opinion as to what these 
conclusions and hypotheses are, but when Mr. Mills proclaims 
them as his gospel we shall no doubt better understand his posi- 
tion. 

‘““What does he propose todo? By preaching these conclusions 
and hypotheses as the doctrine of progress he hopes to convict 
men of the sin of loving the lower good in place of the higher, 
and to lead them to choose that which is to be in place of that 
which has been. He says he has lost some of his ‘theological 
opinions.” What are they? If we understand his statement, he 
no longer holds any positive beliefs ‘concerning the Scriptures, 
the supernatural character and work of Jesus, or the mysteries of 
the world tocome.’ If we understand historic and present Con- 
gregationalism, it finds its life in these things, and the revealed 
truths concerning them ‘are the gospel it proclaims.” 





A JOURNALIST’S VIEW OF MISSIONS IN 
INDIA. 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE, the novelist, has been for some time 
J “doing up” India, especially the famine-stricken portion of 
it. The pictures which he has been portraying are murky with 
horrors, but in his latest contribution to 7he Cosmopolitan there 
is at least one bright and cheering spot. It is his description of 
a mission post in Allahabad. We quote it as follows: 


“*“Travelers in India,’ remarked my friend [the missionary] 
with his cheery smile, ‘report us missionaries as living in luxury, 
waited on by troops of servants, demoralizing native simplicity 
by an impracticable morality, stuffing them with theological 
dogmas which they can’t understand, forcing them to wear un- 
suitable and unaccustomed clothes; and that the upshot of our 
work is to make them hypocritically profess a faith they don’t 
believe in in order to curry favor, and to ruin them with the vices 
of civilization instead of saving them with its virtues. Well, now 
you have a chance to see how it is for yourself!’ 

“The household consisted of the missionary and his wife and a 
young lady who was assisting them; three or four immaculate 
Mohammedan servants, at wages of from one to two dollars a 
month; a horse and buggy; achapel; and, within the walls of 
the compound, some ranges of neat buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the native children who were supported and instructed 
by the mission. The family sat down thrice a day to a whole- 
some but Spartan meal. The husband worked with all his might 
from dawn to dark, and after dark in his study, helping distress, 
averting evil, cheering sorrow, enlightening ignorance, and pray- 
ing with heart and soul to the God and Christ, who was more 
real to him than any earthly thing. His lovely, artless, human, 
holy wife, with faith like a little child’s, and innocent as a child, 
yet wise and stedfast in all that touched her work, labored as un- 
tiringly and selflessly as her husband; and so did the other angel 
in the house. There were, perhaps, a hundred native children, 
either orphaned or deserted, who had begun to get flesh on their 
bones, and were busy and happy in learning to read and write 
their native language, and in singing hymns of praise to the new 
living God who loves children, meeting morning and evening in 
the chapel for that purpose, and to listen to stories about this 
God’s loving dealings with His creatures, told by native Chris- 
tian teachers and by the missionary himself. They also learned, 
for the first time in their lives, what it was to live in cleam and 
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orderly rooms, and to be fed abundantly and regularly, and to be 
treated with steady, intelligent, and unselfish affection. These 
children would have died of the famine had not the mission found 
and saved them. Many of them, in spite of their present good 
appearance, were liable to succumb at the first touch of any ill- 
ness, for famine fatally saps children’s constitutions; but they 
would be happy while they did live, and have an opportunity of 
discovering that there is a divine Spirit outside of cobble-stones 
and brass monkeys. But tho the surroundings and influences 
were of the loveliest Christian kind, there was no trace of that 
fanatic hunger for nominal converts—that blind eagerness to 
fasten the badge of the cross on the sleeve, whether or not it were 
in the heart—which has often been ascribed to missionary work. 
I confess that I had prepared myself to find something of the 
kind. But one must live with the missionaries of India in order 
to understand what they are doing and how they do it. From 
first to last during my sojourn in India I saw many native Chris- 
tians. Those that I saw are a remarkable and impressive body 
of men and women. I was always saying to myself, ‘They are 
like the people of the Bible.” Some wore European dress; others 
did not. Their aspect was gentle, sincere, and modest. 

“In the torrid morning we went by rail to a village a few miles 
distant. At the station we were met bya smiling, clean, like- 
able native, about five-and-thirty years of age, who at once entered 
into earnest talk with the missionary. He was the local Chris- 
tian preacher, having occupied that position for several years. 
As he talked, I scrutinized him soundly for symptoms of hum- 
bug, but detected none. The missionary was receiving his report 
of the condition of things in the village. A number of villages, 
in a district covering a hundred or more square miles, are under 
the missionary’s care; and he makes the round of them as often 
as possible, say, every fortnight. In this village the famine was 
sore. Many of the inhabitants were either dead or had wandered 
off, perhaps to the nearest works, perhaps to die in the jungle. 
Of those who remained, the majority were of the more prosperous 
class, and had still contrived to hold out; but there was a residue 
in terrible destitution; and it was on these that the care of the 
native missionary, acting under the direction of his superior, was 
expended. The order was that every person found starving 
should be brought to the native missionary’s house, fed and min- 
istered to, and told to come at least twice a day. Money or 
grain was supplied to native missionaries by the superior (my 
friend), and they made their accounting to him for it when he 
visited them. It was easy to see that the white man and the 
brown were on terms of complete mutual confidence and respect. 

“Ten minutes’ walk brought us to the native’s house—it was 
rather a somewhat extended hut. In front was a little yard, with 
a slight fence separating it from the dusty highway. The porch 
of the hut—a structure of bamboo poles, covered with palm- 
leaves, gave it alittle breadth of shadow in front; within, the 
rooms were dark, but clean. Cleanliness is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of the homes of native Christians in India. 

“There were some half-naked figures squatting on the hard, 
smooth earth of the yard in front of the porch. Two or three 
women—the wife of the preacher and others—appeared from the 
hut and brought us chairs, and we sat down in the shadow and 
wiped the sweat from our faces. We stayed there nearly an 
hour. During that time other figures dragged themselves in out 
of the road and squatted down before us with the rest. Alto- 
gether there were about fifteen persons, besides ourselves and 
the preacher’s family. 

“The missionary carried on conversations, first with one, then 
with another, translating to me as he went along what was said. 
Occasionally the native preacher would say something. The 
women were modestly silent, unless when questioned directly. 
They were very gentle and happy-looking women ; the expression 
in their faces was quite different from that of the pagan women. 
Their eyes met my eyes with a soft, trustful, guileless look. I 
felt respect and tenderness for them. ‘They were dressed in 
flowing garments of dull, harmonious Eastern hues, draped round 
the body and drawn over the head. Their feet were bare. 

“In the group outside were a dozen children, from five to ten 
years of age. A little apart squatted an old woman, one of the 
skeletons. There was a great open sore on her left leg below the 
knee. She was utterly incapable of getting a livelihood, even had 
there been any for her to get; but she said, and the preacher 
confirmed her, that she had been dismissed from the hospital. 
But for the mission support she must have died. She looked as 
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good as dead—or worse. And yet there was something in her 
face—an intentness and hope in her glance—such as 1 had never 
observed in the women of the poor-houses and the works. She 
had suffered the extreme of misery; there was nothing left in the 
world of whatever had been hers; but she seemed to feel the 
assurance that, living or dead, she would henceforth be taken 
care of, and not robbed and outraged any more. So long as she 
lived she could come here twice a day and be fed and gently 
treated. She did not know what Christianity was, but she knew 
that its effects upon her were good.” 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE UNION OF THE 
ANGLICAN AND ROMAN CHURCHES. 


N the Correspondant (Paris, August 10) there is published 
the first of two articles by M. P. Ragey, entitled “The Angli- 
can Council at Lambeth: the Pope and Z’ Univers.” It is a re- 
markable paper in many ways, witty, vigorous, pointed, and 
written with what seems an acute inside knowledge of the in- 
trigues clustered around and within the movement for unification. 
The writer begins, with the assistance of the English religious 
press, by deriding the Lambeth conference. After spending 
some time in this, he comes to his real text as follows: 


“The great question upon which the Ritualists and the old 
Anglicans are absolutely unable to agree, the question which 
divides them the most profoundly and the most irremediably, is 
the question of the union of churches, of the bodily union of the 
English Church and the Church of Rome. No matter what the 
bishops met at Lambeth say, no matter what they do, it is impos- 
sible to induce the old Anglicans to support the project of union, 
and it is not less impossible to get the Ritualists to renounce it.” 


This rather strong statement is supported by citing an uncom- 
promising article in 7he English Churchman, which declares 
that “in the present crisis it is of the greatest importance to ex- 
plain ourselves clearly.” This it does by quoting the Homilies 
indorsed by the Thirty-Nine Articles. ‘To speak,” remarks M. 
Ragey, “of union with Rome to those Anglicans who cling thus 
tightly to the Thirty-Nine Articles is not only to waste one’s 
time, but to exasperate them.” 

Turning now to the Ritualists he says: 


“The Ritualists understand and admit that za Jrinczp/e thei: 
isolation condemns them. If they are resigned to it, it is through 
sheer necessity, a necessity created by an unhappy /ac¢ for which 
they are in no way responsible and which is merely ¢ransitory. 
Show them that that fact is not transitory, but definztzve, bodily 
union being not in principle but zn fact an impossible thing, and 
you will have demonstrated to them that their position is false 
and that it behooves them to hasten out of it. 

“It is against this demonstration made long ago, and smooth- 
ing every day the road of recruits to Catholicism, that the mass of 
Ritualists fight. To combat it they have but one resource: to 
maintain that bodily union is not only possible in theory—which 
everybody admits—but truly and practically realizable, and that 
it has serious chances of being realized. This is what they furi- 
ously attempt to do in spite of convincing proofs to the contrary. 
. . . For the Ritualists to admit that collective union is de facto 
rendered impossible, whatsoever the cause, whether it proceed 
from themselves or from Rome, is to recognize that for them to 
join the English Catholics is to adopt the view that Newman and 
Manning took. The greater part of them neither wish to follow 
that view themselves nor to let others follow it. They bar the 
road by putting between themselves and Rome the phantom o! 
the bodily union. They vow this union is nothing but a phan 
tom. Their every effort is to give it flesh and bone, a little ot 
reality.” 


But there are divergencies in Rome also! The Church 7imes, 
in an article headed “‘ The Pretended Unity of Rome,” sneering!) 


called attention to them; and our author explains thus: 


“On this matter a slight distinction must be drawn. We must 


distinguish between the divergencies which, concerning this 
question of the union of the churches, existed before the encycl ice! 
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Satis cognitum and the bull Afostolice cure, and those which 
arose after the publication of these two pontifical documents. 

“The divergencies among the Catholics before these acts were 
of the simplest. 

“On the one hand the English Catholics were convinced, save 
some rare exceptions, that the Anglican ordinations are null, 
and that, consequently, notwithstanding the efforts of Anglicans 
to get their validity recognized, they would be once again de- 
clared null by the Holy See. They were convinced that the 
Anglicans would never accept that decision, and that, therefore, 
to pursue a project of bodily union, based upon the hope of seeing 
the Anglican orders recognized as valid, or of seeing the Angli- 
cans submit to a condemnation of those orders, was to pursue a 
chimera, They were convinced that the union with the Catholic 
Church of a body composed of ritualists who accept only one part 
of the Catholic dogma, of members of the church at large who do 
not admit the dogmas of Anglicanism and are very neighborly to 
rationalism when they are not altogether Rationalists, and of 
members of the Low Church who regard the Church Catholic as 
a prostitute and a lobby to superstition and idolatry,—the Eng- 
lish Catholics were convinced that the collective union of such a 
body with the Catholic Church was a very dangerous Utopia. 

“On the other hand, a certain number of Catholics on the 
Continent hoped that a new examination into the question of the 
validity of the Anglican orders would bring about a recognition 
of that validity, and that this recognition would remove obstacles 
and facilitate the bodily union of the two churches. Many more, 
also, impressed by the marks of profound esteem and of high 
confidence poured forth by the Anglicans to Leo XIII., in which 
they were pleased to applaud his breadth of view, his wisdom 
and impartiality, went so far as to nurse the hope that, if those 
ordinations should be, after a long and loyal inquiry, condemned 
by a pontiff enjoying to such a degree the confidence of Angli- 
cans, they (the Anglicans) would accept that condemnation. It 
appeared to them that the Ritualists, a certain number at least, 
and the most influential, had by their attitude made a sort of en- 
gagement of honor to obey Rome and to compel the others to fol- 
low their example, and that in any case it was good to favor their 
views and to aid them in the pursuit of the project. 

“Which of these Catholic views was in disaccord with the Holy 
See? Neither the one nor the other. .. . 

“But after the encyclical and the bull and the way in which 
they were received by the union partizans, it was no longer possi- 
ble under any pretext . . . to continue to make common cause 
with them and to aid them to carry out their project of union, 
without direct opposition to the Sovereign Pontiff, and without 
being culpable of a blunder, of a lack of Catholic feeling, and of 
downright disobedience. The Anglican partizans of union have 
entered, especially since the bull, on a road altogether different 
from that which they had previously followed, and which a Cath- 
olic is not allowed to take. . . . The Ritualists in fact do not 
stop .. . at making of their persistence in pursuing the union 
idea a protestation against the authority of the Holy See. They 
have even made it an injury to the person and character of Leo 
XIII. They explain the bull by his agedness, his feebleness, his 
lack of capacity. ... Some day, they loftily exclaim, another 
Pope, more just, more clear-minded, more independent, more 
capable, will not fail to undo what this one has done without re- 
flection, and without cause. They appeal from the actual Pope 
to another! Evidently, for Catholics to associate themselves with 
a project of union pursued under these conditions is to become 
participants, disguised but very real, in a protestation against the 
authority of the church and in an injury to Leo XIII. 

“It is very regretable, it is most deplorable to have to recog- 
nize that this complicity has existed and still exists; but truth 
compels. After the encyclical and the bull, the Revue Anglo- 
Romaine, which was started with bodily union for its aim, had 
no more reason for existing. It continued, nevertheless, see- 
Sawing, a little to the right and a little to the left, a little to the 
side of Leo XIII. and a little to the side of Lord Halifax, seeking 
by equivocal statements to create a belief that the encyclical and 
the bull would be canceled. It wrote, September 27, 1896, . . . 
as follows: 

““That the union will one day take place we firmly believe. 
How and on what basis will it be? Nobody in the world knows.’ 

“Evidently such a review was bound to disappear. It disap- 
peared, not of its own act, but suppressed by a formal condemna- 
tion expressed in a brief.” 
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The author gives this Papal brief in full, with a translation. 
It is of course in Latin and addressed to the Archbishop of Paris, 
under date November 5, 1896, It notes that among the writers 
of the Revue Anglo-Romaine were some who, instead of approy- 
ing and expounding the encyclical above referred to, “enfeebled 
it by tergiversations and discussions.” It is necessary, says the 
Pope, that nothing more should appear in that review that was 
not “fully in accord with Our intentions. It were assuredly bet- 
ter that it desist and keep complete silence rather than set up any 
obstacle to Our designs, and to the excellent aim that We pursue. 
. . . We have complete confidence, beloved son, in your pru- 
dence and in your well-known skill: as omen of divine gifts, and 
as sign of our particular benevolence We very affectionately ac- 
cord to you the apostolic benediction.” 

The archbishop’s skill and prudence were not lacking. The 
Revue Anglo- Romaine duly disappeared. But behold: 


“When the Revue Anglo-Romaine ceased to appear /’ Unz- 
vers... continued its work. The design that Leo XIII. ex- 
pressly forbade Catholics from favoring zz any manner dominates 
all others in its pages... . L’ Univers... thinks, and never 
ceases from saying, that even after the condemnations of Rome 
there is room to seek arealization of the union project. . . . ‘The 
great thing is to encourage the good-will, the zeal, and the faith 
of Anglicans who work for the restoration of unity. They are 
far removed from us, without doubt. But if they profess the in- 
tegral doctrine, there should be no shyness in exhorting them 
and helping them to take a decisive step.’” 


Now, M. Ragey seeks to show an intimate intrigue between 
/’Univers and the English Ritualists. A strong article ap- 
peared inthe Frenchorgan. The Guardzan, a Ritualistic journal, 
the organ of Lord Halifax, found this article so much in harmony 
with its own ideas that it reproduced it as “very interesting,” the 
day after it appeared in 7’ Univers! 

This article was written by a M. Tavernier, who, “not content 
with writing in the Unzvers,” crossed the Channel, and “one 
month after the publication of the encyclical Sa/zs cognitum as- 
sisted at the famous meeting of Ritualists held in London under 
the presidency of Lord Halifax, and listened helplessly to the de- 
plorable, the incredible speech of M. Portal, a ‘Lazariste’! M. 
Portal not only exhorted the Ritualists to persist in their pursuit 
of collective union, but he openly blamed the Catholic bishops 
and all the Catholic clergy of England for sticking to the system 
of individual conversions. The scandal was very great. All the 
Catholic papers, the 7ad/e¢ leading, were full of vigorous com- 
plaints. LZ’ Univers led with the Zad/et. It becomes pretty 
evident that if the 7ad/e¢ is the organ of Cardinal Vaughan 
l’ Univers is the religious weekly of Lord Halifax. We quote 
further : 


“But this is nothing much. Here isthe scandalum magnatum 
(Ja grosse affatre). 

“The day of the Ritualists’ meeting in London, when M. 
Portal, assisted by M. Tavernier, told the Anglicans that the 
English Catholic bishops were all wrong in obstinately following 
the old method of conversion, and that they would be doing far 
better by working to procure the collective union—that very day, 
a young man from Paris, who was secretary to the Revue Anglo- 
Romaine, found himself in London—by accident, no doubt. 
This young man wrote for the Monde, when the Monde existed, 
certain articles signed ‘Vivian.’ He had also in the Revue 
Anglo-Romaine one article of his signed with this name. When 
that paper was suppressed by Rome, ‘Vivian’ continued the 
Revue Anglo-Romaine in l’ Univers under the form of ‘ Letters 
from England’ signed ‘Coningsby.’ Even as Coningsby is 
Vivian, so are the ‘Letters from England’ the Revue Anglo- 
Romaine in little. Their purpose is identical: to make the 
French Catholics believe that, in spite of the condemnations of 
Rome, Lord Halifax is right in pursuing his project of collective 
union. The spirit is the same; the difference is only in the mix- 
ture. That mixture is dispensed with a skill that does credit to 
‘Coningsby,’ or to Lord Halifax. These ‘Letters from England’ 
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are intended to reflect current events of interest across the Chan- 
nel—political events, the educational question. Quite naturally 
they must deal also—above all in a journal like 2’ Unzvers—with 
the religious question, the Anglican question. That is a point 
that the quondam secretary of the Revue Anglo- Romaine never 
would -forget, and, moreover, he would never forget to treat it 
exactly as the Revue Anglo-Romaine treated it, and as Lord 
Halifax himself would treat it if he held the pen without wishing 
to be recognized. The views of ‘Coningsby’ coincide in a re- 
markable manner with those of Lord Halifax, and on this subject 
I would remark that this name of ‘Coningsby’ is not merely a 
pseudonym; it is a lie. It tends to make people believe that 
these letters are written by an English Catholic, and that among 
the English Catholics there are a certain number favorable to the 
views of Lord Halifax. But that isa lie. 

“For the rest this invention of ‘Coningsby’ is well imagined. 
It is handy. Only Lord Halifax abuses it somewhat. . . .” 


M. Ragey, in fine, demands the suppression of /’ Univers, 
whose “game is discovered,” and concludes this first article thus: 


“The Revue Anglo-Romaine followed a line contrary to the 
views of the Pope; the Pope had but to write to the Archbishop 
of Paris, Jrestat eam desistere, and the Revue disappeared. If 
the Pope should write these words to the Archbishop of Paris 
concerning the Univers, /’ Univers would disappear forthwith 
or alter its policy. If the Archbishop of Canterbury, and even all 
the bishops recently met at Lambeth, were to inform 7he Church 
Times that it was in disaccord with them on such and such a 
point, on the subject of the union of churches for example, 
would Zhe Church Times forthwith cease to trouble the world? 
Most certainly not. 

“Between the Catholic Church and the Church of England 
there is this little difference: the Anglican Church has no head, 
no chief able to demand and obtain obedience in religious mat- 
ters, whereas the Catholic Church has the Bishop of Rome, whom 
for nearly nineteen centuries Catholics have not ceased to regard 
as the successor of Peter and the Vicar of Jesus Christ.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicgsr. 





RELi sION AND CHURCH IN MEXICO. 


STRUGGLE between state and church has been going on 

in Mexico for a whole generation, and the ups and downs 

of this contest, together with the condition of affairs that has re- 

sulted from it, are both interesting and instructive. A German 

Protestant scholar, named Heinrich Wintzer, who has spent quite 

a number of years in our sister republic, reports his observations 

in the Christliche Welt, of Leipsic (No. 32), in substantially the 
following form: 


The absolute supremacy of the Spaniards in Mexico had grad- 
ually secured for the Roman Catholic Church an almost unlimited 
power and the possession of more than one third of all the land 
in that country. One of the greatest of political problems that 
confronted the new republic at its establishment in the beginning 
of the present century, and a problem that cost decades of bloody 
struggles, was to break the moral, political, and social supremacy 
of the church. This was a problem of all the greater moment 
because in Mexico the masses of the people were divided into two 
strongly antagonistic classes. One in a most bigoted and blind 
spirit was devoted to the traditions of the church, while the other, 
in extreme radicalism, had broken with religion and the church 
entirely. Finally in 1861 President Juarez succeeded in confis- 
cating all church properties, abrogating all ecclesiastical orders, 
and proclaiming absolute religious freedom. Church and state 
were to be absolutely separated. It became a law that the church 
as such could not acquire property in any shape. Even the 
church buildings were te be held only asa loan. In addition to 
this, all public religious exhibitions were prohibited. Never isa 
religious procession or pilgrimage seen on the street; it is even 
forbidden the clergyman to wear any of the insignia of his office 
outside of the churches. In the public schools all religious in- 
struction is forbidden. ‘These laws are not a dead-letter, but 
have been actually enforced. 

The Roman Catholic Church, having thus ceased to be the state) 
church, was compelled to look out for its own support. As a 
consequence, the practise of religious rites at services became a 
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matter of business and profit for the ecclesiastics, and often in a 
shameless manner. ‘The ideal aims and purposes of religion and 
its development into a higher morality have been practically 
ignored by the priests in their desire for material gains. Toa 
certain extent this is to be attributed tothe fact that the influence 
of the Pope and his system is not as great in Mexico as even in 
Germany, and in fact in the former country there have been be- 
ginnings of an independent national church. The cause of the 
degradation of religion here lies chiefly in the lack of education 
on the part of the priests. They understand how to induce their 
people to demonstrate the virtue of alms and gifts to the church, 
which is all the easier for them because they have to deal, as a 
rule, with superstitious and semibarbaric Indians and uncultured 
women. The priest himself sells the candles that are sacrificed 
to Mary, and when the person that has brought the sacrifice has 
left, the priest blows out the candle and sells it a second time. 
Every additional piece to the priest’s garb, every rug and every 
candle, every extra tolling of the bell, must be paid for in accord- 
ance with the financial standing of the one for whom the service 
is held. The higher the rank of the clergyman officiating ina 
ceremony the more expensive the latter is. A marriage per- 
formed by a bishop costs hundreds of dollars. To give the 
church a tenth is made a religious duty. Especially are the 
wealthy heavily taxed. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that only the clerical 
party go with the church. Even pronounced liberals, the very 
men who made and enforce these anti-church laws, often support 
the church financially, in part because it has become a matter of 
tradition todo so. A prominent Mexican general, at one time an 
ardent adherent of Juarez, is known now to seek closer adherence 
to the church. It frequently happens that a fanatical liberal, 
after he has opposed the church all his life, seeks on his deathbed 
the sacraments of the church, at the request of his wife and family. 
Liberal papers in bombastic tone often report the grand ceremo- 
nies of the church. The leading class of men, however, as a rule 
satisfy their religious wants by membership among the Free- 
Masons, or by a rationalistic system of philosophy closely akin to 
that of the French Encyclopedists. They never go to church ex- 
cept as a matter of form. 

The transition from heathendom to Christianity has been a 
difficult task for the Indians of Central and South America. For 
the uneducated Indian, God and Christ and Mary and a countless 
host of saints stand about ona level with the divinities of his 
heathen heaven. Of God and Christ he hears but rarely; his de- 
votions are directed chiefly to the Mother of God and to the saints. 
Of especial prominence is “Our dear Lady of Guadalupe.” 
Guadalupe is a small village a short distance from the City of 
Mexico, where, it is claimed, Mary appeared in 1531. Her wor- 
ship is exceedingly popular. Over her temple are found the 
words, Non fectt aliter omni nation? (God did not do so to 
every nation, z.¢., give them a shrine like this of Mary of Guada- 
lupe). This inscription is really found on nearly all of the many 
altars sacred to her scattered throughout the country. The day 
dedicated to her is the most popular festival of the year. 

Of Protestantism, the average Mexican has but a poor idea. 
He is surprised to hear that Protestants also worship Christ. 
Ordinarily Protestantism and irreligion, Luther and the devil, are 


synonymous terms for them.—7yvranslated for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Moravian congregation at Emaus, Pa., celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary on August 1. In 174: Count Zinzendorf preached 
at Emaus, and in 1742 a log church was built, while in July, 1747, a congre- 
gation was regularly organized. 


THE Nestorian Christians have resolved, according to the London Daily 
Chronicle, to adopt the doctrine and discipline of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. There are 400,000 of them living on the borders of Turkey and 
Persia, and they have determined on this step to secure Russia’s protection. 


WE learn from the New York Observer that something in the nature of a 
religious parliament is proposed asa feature of the great world’s exposi- 
tion to be held in Paris in 1900. The objects to be obtained by it were 
recently set forth by M. l’Abbé Victor Charbonnel in a lecture given in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. These were stated tobe: ‘1. To affirm the educa- 
tional value and social power of religion for the realization of the human 
ideal. 2. To proclaim religious liberty, that the conscience of every man 1S 
entitled to tolerance and respect, and to protest against all fanaticism of 
race or religion. 3. To seek, in default of doctrinal unity, the fraternal 
union. of all men only as being religious, and-to raise above the differences 
of sects the principles in which they are all united.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


ARE AMERICAN DIPLOMATS TOO OUT- 
SPOKEN ? 


ECRETARY SHERMAN’S reported statement (since de- 
nied) to the effect that he did not think much of England 
as a possible fighting power, has caused quite a little stir in Eng- 
land. Despite the denial in this particular case, our trans- 
Atlantic cousins continue to discuss “the new American diplom- 
acy,” which, they think, smacks too much of the methods of 
Bismarck. One of the few apologists of Mr. Sherman is 7he 
Westminster Gazette, which thinks it is much better to know 
what diplomats have in their minds than to grope in the dark. 
The paper says: 


“Some of us have been calling for an ‘open diplomacy’—a 
method of dealing in the market-place, so to speak, which will 
permit every statesman and ambassador to say his mind and dis- 
close his purpose without fear, favor, or conventional politeness. 
Mr. Sherman meets the demand; he discloses his innermost feel- 
ings to the first interviewer in the hearing of all Europe. He 
neither writes smooth despatches nor delays their publication for 
the convenience of anybody. What is the result? Why, even 
our open diplomatists are aghast, and pray the American Gov- 
ernment in the name of decency to depose this man and find a 
polite Machiavelli to put in his place. It is really a very inter- 
esting comment on European morals. The old diplomacy has 
carried deception to such a refined pitch that the man who tells 
the truth is the greatest deceiver of them all. . . . But the mo- 
ment Mr. Sherman raises his voice to its natural pitch, and gives 
the whole world warning and ample opportunity to guard against 
the designs of his country, then we are all horribly scandalized. 

. . What modern diplomacy really wants is to find a middle 
erm between Mr. Sherman, and—shall we say ?—the late Prince 
Lobanoff.” 


The St. James’s Gazette, however, believes that the time when 
the United States could get along without trained diplomats is 
drawing to a close, as she has begun to emerge from her isolated 
political position and to rub shoulders with other nations. It 
adds : 


“Mr. Sherman differs from certain of his predecessors only in 
degree. He isa striking instance of the failure of the machine- 
politician, pitchforked into an office for which he possesses not 
the remotest semblance of a qualification. . . . This has not up 
to the present occurred to practical minds across the Atlantic, for 
their real crises have been up to the present domestic and not 
foreign. But, as we pointed out some time ago, al] that is being 
altered just now. America, like the older countries in this hemi- 
sphere, is feeling the need of expansion, and is grasping out at 
Hawaii, Cuba, Samoa, and other unappropriated or ill-guarded 
portions of the earth’s surface. . . . For a century she has re- 
mained at home—invulnerable. She has now decided on the 
luxury of making acquisitions beyond the seas, and before long 
she will find for the first time that she has given hostages for 
good behavior. She will therefore feel the lack of experience, 
tact, courtesy, in international relations. She will no longer be 
Satisfied with office-seekers of the Sherman type, even in the 
Stage before ‘senile decay’ sets in. Diplomacy is a business, 
and a very serious business; and every nation has found sooner 
or later that it must be carried on by men who have been taught 
their business in a proper school and who have shown some 


aptitude for carrying it on.” 

The Spectator thinks America is really in danger of war be- 
cause her politicians are unable or unwilling to control them- 
Selves. The paper is certain that England has got to the limit 
of her patience, and that another twist to the British lion’s tail 
will cause him to bite. Zhe Spectator advises Americans to 
learn something about the outside world. It says: 


“The ordinary American citizen is told that most of the Euro- 
pean countries are about the’size of the larger States of the Union 
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and not so prosperous, and he thinks of them as quite unworthy 
of his notice. England, however, he does know, or think he 
knows, and when he is told that she must be kept in order, and 
that if he is a good American he will oppose her, he opposes her 
accordingly. . . . At any rate, they have always the comfortable 
maxim to fall back on, ‘My country, right or wrong.’ ... We 
should fail in a public duty if we did not point out, in the strong- 
est possible manner, the grave risks that are likely to ensue from 
the attitude thus taken up by the American politicians. .. . 
Opinion has changed greatly in the last few months, and now, 
even if Lord Salisbury were ever so anxious to turn the other 
cheek, he would not be allowed to do so. American demands, if 
urged in unfriendly language, would now be resisted by a unan- 
imous nation. ‘There would be no party or sectional feeling in 
the matter, only a stern resolve to be bullied no longer. . . . We 
are not the effete or worthless country that the American politi- 
cians pretend, and if we were once to enter upon a quarrel which 
we believed to be just, we should not withhdraw from it lightly. 

. . The American people are, we believe, at heart as sound as 
our own; but what consolation will that be to them or to us if the 
politicians end by some day provoking an unjust and unnecessary 
quarrel ?” 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


PSs France is pleased over the reception accorded to Presi- 

dent Faure in Russia,—pleased, but not satisfied. For tho 
the Czar acknowledged that Russia and France are “allied na- 
tions,” no one in authority in Russia has heid out the hope that 
Russian troops are available for an attack upon Germany for the 
purpose of wresting Alsace-Lorraine from her. Many European 
papers think that France is not anxious for war herself, and is 
willing to be held back by Russia; and altho Premier Meline has 
made a bid for popularity by expressing a hope that Alsace-Lor- 
raine would now soon be united with France, the majority of 
French statesmen are very reticent on the subject. Some French 
papers, however, have taken their cue from the Premier. The 
Rappel is certain that the Dual Alliance is intended to hold ‘the 
Triple Alliance in check, and adds: 

“France may now hope to regain her lost provinces with the 
help of Russia. The hour for revenge has come. Alsace- 
Lorraine will once more be French. The peace which was men- 
tioned aboard the Pothuan must be based upon the débris of 
those powers which have raised themselves to prominence by 
brutal force.” 

The /ntransigeant clamors for the publication of the treaty. 
“Boulanger,” says the paper, “ would have published it, if only 
to flaunt it in the face of Germany.” The Lzbre Parole hopes 
that “the allied nations soon may march together,” and the 
Petit Partsten asserts that “great deeds will soon follow grand 
words.” But the more influential papers are not so sure that war 
is at hand. The Journal des Débats merely remarks that the 
position of both France and Russia is much strengthened by their 
alliance. The Zemps says: 


“It has been attempted in other countries to describe the alli- 
ance as a means by which other ambitious nations may carry out 
their designs. Thatisamistake. France and Russia are lucky 
in that their alliance is for their own benefit. The aim of both 
countries is to preserve the integrity of their frontiers. In doing 
this they strengthen the peace of the whole world.” 


The £clair expresses itself ina similar manner, and many of 
the most warlike organs acknowledge that there is little hope for 
a war against Germany. Cassagnac writes in the Au/orité: 

“This secret and anonymous treaty begins to worry the people 
of France very much. Peaceful demonstrations follow each 
other, and every chance to regain Alsace-Lorraine is weakened. 
In this way will be brought about a condition akin to the formal 


renunciation of our just demands. But Russia cares nothing for 
that.” 


Comely, writing in the Matin, says: 


“Our friendship with Russia has been of some value in our in- 
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ternal affairs, for it has strengthened the present cabinet and 
made the President popular. That’s about all. That the alli- 
ance saves France from attack is nonsense. Nobody in Europe 
wants to attack us, and we give ourselves a bad name if we try 
to make ourselves believe that we are members of an international 
system formed for the seke ot plunder. Were we to be satisfied, 
and to say that we wili not demand back what has been taken 
from us—mind, I do not advise this—then we would need no 
armaments. ‘The only reason for the existence of our army is 
the hope to retake Strasburg. But Russia will not help us in 
this, and as every nation in Europe, ourselves included, fears 
war, the alliance is of Iittle value.” 


The Rappel says: “We dream of an alliance for revenge, and 
we get an alliance for peace, and must bury our hopes.” But 
nothing illustrates better that the present generation of French- 
men are glad of an excuse to give up, or at lest defer, the war of 
revenge, than the increased publication of books and articles ad- 
mitting that France has no right to Alsace-Lorraine. A French 
officer, Marcel de Baillehache, has published a book in which he 
describes how few people had learned French in the conquered 
provinces. The clergy then encouraged the people to hold to 
their German ways, just as they now advise them to become 
French. “I quite believe,” says the author, that “the Alsatians 
nowadays sing French songs to tease the Germans, and from a 
mere spirit of contradiction. But they probably took a great deal 
of trouble to learn these ditties.” And the Progrés Militaire 
says: 

“These are bitter truths, but nevertheless truths. Alsace has 
been reunited with Germany quite justly. The fact is, when we 
had the country we were foolish enough to choose the officials 
among the Alsatians. Hence nothing was done during an occu- 
pation of nearly two hundred years to unite closely this rich 
province with France. Quite the contrary.” 


The Russian papers do not hold out any encouragement to the 
war party in France, so far as an attack upon Germany is con- 
cerned. The Novoye Vremya says: 

“The great significance of this visit of President Faure lies in 
the fact that two great and irresistibly strong nations are sin- 
cerely united in their love of peace, both for their own good and 
to the advantage of the human race in general. The enthusiasm 
of the people can not but increase from the knowledge that this 
alliance really benefits the civilized world. The olive branch 
which President Faure deposited on the tomb of Alexander III. 
illustrates that fact.” 


The Viedomosti and the Novostz are also very explicit in their 
protestations that the alliance is for peace. The Swzet only 
gives the French revanche party a little comfort. It says: 


“The French people will understand how our hearts beat for 
them just as their hearts beat for us last year when we visited 
them. This is no visit of mere politeness. The French Presi- 
dent has come to strengthen the mutual understanding. Our 
union guarantees our strength internationally. The Russians 
know what the French wish and hope, and tho they do not ex- 
press their thoughts in words, they do so bya significant pressure 
of the hand.” 


This paper and the Gazette de St. Petersburg suggest inter- 
marriage between the two nations to prevent the threatening de- 
population of France. 

The German press does not discover any reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the friendship between France and Russia. In the 
main the Germans are convinced that France does not really 
want war, and that Russia wishes to be on good terms with 
Germany. The alliance, says the Kreuz-Zeztung, Berlin, is in 
the first place defensive. Neither France nor Russia trusts the 
powerful combination of Central Europe, and they combined 
their forces because singly they are no match for Germany and 
her allies. The Kélnzsche Zettung expresses itself, in the main, 


* as follows: 


The Dual Alliance and the trip of President Faure will leave 
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things pretty much as they were. But we will not deny that the 
Russian people received the French very heartily, and that they 
are much more anti-German than the Russian Government. 
Thatisonly natural. The Germans, called into Russia by former 
Russian rulers, laid the foundation of Russian civilization, but 
they did not always act rightly. They adopted many of the worst 
traits of Russian character. On the other hand the Russian has 
been an apt pupil, not only in the field of industry, but also of 
morality. The Russians have copied very successfully some of 
our best traits. They wish to be free from German tutelage now, 
they chafe under it, and show it by their friendship for France. 
Yet the love fur France is only skin-deep. Educated Russians 
know that French civilization is on the decline, and hardly equal 
to German civilization, faulty tho the latter may be. The cul- 
tured in Russia are aware that the Russians can and probably 
will build up acivilization of their own, second to none. But the 
common people do not know it yet, and as they are tired of the 
Germans, and still too much behind to be satisfied with them- 
selves, they make love to the French. Moreover, the Russians 
admire Faure, a plain citizen who has risen to the highest posi- 
tion in his country. The citizens of Russia wish to do homage to 
the Citizen-President of France, and we Germans should take 
pleasure in this touch of human nature, tho we are ourselves for- 
gotten over it. 


The Daily News, London, says that the Czar, tho friendly 
with France, will not anger Germany, and adds: “Put in the 
language of a nation of shopkeepers, this means that he hesitates 
to turn a customer away”; an opiniom indorsed throughout by 
the British press. The official Ofznsone, Rome, thinks if France 
and Russia fraternize in this mild way, the Triple Alliance has 
nothing to fear, and the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, is certain 
that everybody in St. Petersburg means peace, but some people 
in France do not understand that peace and war can not har- 
monize.— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FEARS OF AN AMERICAN RAID INTO 
CANADA. 


Y some of our neighbors on the North fear is entertained of a 
sort of Jameson raid by Americans into the Klondike gold- 
fields. The Saturday Night, Toronto, reviewing the comments 
of the American press, makes sure that Canada will have to fight 
for her existence because gold has been discovered in the far 
regions of the North. The paper says: 


“ As justification for the annexation of Hawaii it has been set up 
that citizens of the United States are dominant in the financial 
concerns of that country. A desire for territorial acquisition 
burns now in the blood of the republic. It has Hawaii in hand 
and Cuba in view. With fabulously rich gold-fields largely held 
in possession by citizens of the United States; with no formida- 
ble Canadian forces to resist or institutions to oppose; with the 
seizure of Hawaii to inspire them and the wild advice of the jingo 
press to guide them, what more likely than that adventurers from 
the United States will undertake a sort of Jameson raid in the 
Klondike this fall or next spring?” 


The paper then quotes from a San Francisco journal ( 707’ 
Talk) as follows: 


“If the Canadians are to police the new mining country they 
must do so by the good-will of the United States. No Canadia 
constabulary force could assert control over the new mining-can 
except by the permission and with the support of this count: 
They could neither get into the camps nor get out of them wi 
out an American passport. . . . It woyld seem that it would 
the part of common sense for the Parliament at Ottawa to thr 
precedent to the winds and to pass an act granting to the Unit 
States police authority over the new camps. . .. Is not this 4 
good time to resurrect the scheme of the partition of the Nort!- 
west according to the line recommended by wise men in 18 
In that day, far-sighted statesmen thought that American teé 
tory, which was then known as the Territory of Oregon, show! 
extend to the Russian frontier, and that Canada’s western bout 
ary should be the limit of probable occupation—say the 120.4 
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parallel to its intersection with the Rocky Mountains, and thence 
along the crest of those mountains to the goth degree of latitude. 
Such a revision of our northern boundary would conform to 
reason to-day, and would obviate the danger of a controversy in 
which grave dangers may lurk. If to command the acquiescence 
of our northern neighbor, it were necessary for the United States 
to assume payment of her national debt, principal and interest, 
the territory gained would be cheap at the price.” 


Commenting upon this, Saturday Night says: 


“Let us suppose that a copy of Zow# Tak is placed in the 
hands of the adventurers who leave San Francisco and Seattle 
for the Yukon country, and conjecture the impression made on 
their minds! They are further told that Captain Ray, with a 
company of United States infantry, is on the way and will stand 
on the boundary line watching the mines from afar. Will the 
men not debate whether they have anything to fear or to hope 
from Captain Ray and his infantry ?” 


Our contemporary expresses itself confident that a conspiracy 
is on foot, in which several leading newspapers are implicated, to 
grab the Klondike country with the aid of adventurers. The 
editor sums up the situation as follows: 


“Twelve thousand‘ American’ miners are to be in the Klondike 
next spring to defy Canadian authority and laugh at the one 
hundred and fifty Canadian policemen; reinforcements to our 
mounted constabulary in the Yukon are to be denied entrance 
through United States territory; a re-partition of the Northwest 
is to be demanded, and, if necessary, ‘damages’ will be paid for 
its forcible seizure, even up to the amount of the Canadian na- 
tional debt. We must hope that the Canadian Government con- 
tinues to keep itself well informed of what is transpiring in the 
extreme Northwest, and is perfecting a Canadian route to the 
Yukon. We may soon have a greater issue than the tariff, some- 
thing more stirring than carpet politics. ” 





GRECO-TURKISH PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


OME advance seems to have been made in the Greco-Turkish 
peace negotiations. Greece acknowledges, “in principle,” 
the necessity of international regulation of her finances. Buta 
good deal of water will run into the sea before they accept a 
practical plan, for Germany insists that the older creditors of 
Greece must be paid as well as the new ones. Meanwhile, 
Greece wants the Sultan to hurry on with the evacuation of Thes- 
saly. The Sultan says he will clear Thessaly of Turkish troops 
as soon as his little billis paid. Everybody urges Greece to pay, 
but she seems loth to lose her reputation as “/au/ler Zahler.” 
The British Government is inclined to back Greece’s demand for 
the immediate evacuation of Thessaly, but many English papers 
regard this as a great mistake, likely to impair Britain’s prestige. 
The St. James's Gazette can not see how any fair-minded 
person could expect the Turk to evacuate Thessaly, since the 
Greek simply refuses to make arrangements for payment of his 
debt. The paper further argues after the following manner: 


Greece dawdles as much as she can before agreeing to the 
peace, or rather the pay-negotiations, because, like Micawber, she 
waits for something toturnup. That something is that England 
will encourage her warlike attitude, caused by vanity, the chief 
national characteristic of the Greeks, and assist Greece in robbing 
the Turk of the fruits of his victory. It is to be hoped that Eng- 
land will do nothing of the kind. The matter touches England's 
honor too closely. Twice the British Government, in obedience 
to the pressure of a public opinion largely made up of what is 
known here as gush, encouraged the Greeks in their foolishness. 
England can not afford to do so again. 


But many English papers think with 7he Daily Telegraph 
that it would be very foolish of England to work for the estab- 
lishment of an international finance committee to administer the 
finances of Greece as the finances of Egypt are managed. Eng- 
land, says the journal, could not benefit by this, for nearly $120,- 
000,000 of the $140,000,000 of the Greek debt is held by Germany. 
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A third section of the British press advocate England’s complete 
withdrawal from the concert, as she wields little or no influence 
in it and it is better to maintain a position of complete isolation. 
We quote from the Edinburgh Mews, whose opinion is represen- 
tative: 


“Lord Salisbury’s attitude now is something like this: While 
on the one hand he is prepared to accept the principle of the for- 
eign control of the Greek revenues in order to facilitate the pay- 
ment of the indemnity, he declines on the other hand to agree 
that the zone of occupation the Turks maintain offers the scle 
trustworthy guaranty for payment of the indemnity. . . . What 
will his lordship do? Will he stick to his guns? Will he rather 
resign from the concert than allow the Berlin treaty to be upset? 
Or will his lordship do as he has done so often, simply make a 
show of resistance and once more tie himself to the apron-strings 
of the despots? ... So far as our influence is concerned we 
might as well have never been in the concert of Europe. Our 
views have been swept aside, and our ambassador has been 
chiefly occupied in dotting the i's of the Russian despatches. 
How long ‘s this humiliating policy to continue? ... What, 
then, should be done? The answer is plain. We must no longer 
submit to the dictation of the emperors. Of course, these genlte- 
men know that in a position of isolation we are helpless. The 
time has gone past when we can wield decisive sway on the con- 
tinent. ‘The rise of large empires and the introduction of the 
conscription make us no longer a first-rate power. So farascon- 
tinental interference is concerned we therefore can no longer give 
effect to our words by appropriate deeds. What remains to be 
done? Our true policy is to take the first opportunity of retiring 
from continental complications. It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent hitch will give Lord Salisbury an opportunity for taking a 
new departure in continental policy.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten, Bismarck’s chief mouthpiece, 
which, as we have shown before, predicted almost to a letter 
what would happen in the East, makes another bid for reputation 
asa prophet. The paper argues as follows: 


“If the Sultan were to assent to the evacuation of Turkey ere 
the indemnity is paid, he would be dethroned, and the Mobam- 
medan world would rise e# masse, in India as well as elsewhere. 
Lord Salisbury himself has said that, ‘if the question were left 
to Turkey and Greece, peace would probably have been con- 
cluded before this.’ Pity he does not act uptoit! His excuse, 
that the powers have a right to interfere because they interfered 
in 1878, will not hold water. No, England still hopes to create a 
war, during which she may follow her well-known piratical pol- 
icy. Meanwhile, the Moslems are more and more convinced that 
the battle is to be between Christian and Mohammedan, as of old, 
the Turks are told that a ‘Christian’ nation may do everything 
wicked—vzde the actions of Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks— 
but a Moslem need not be treated justly just because he is a 
Moslem. All this is a mistake, simply because the time is past 
when the Moslem world was weak. The Mohammedans are quite 
able to take care of themselves, and it is dangerous to rouse them. 
Led by England, the powers have continually sought to impose 
conditions upon Turkey, and have continually failed because they 
lacked the nerve to carry out their unjust threats. Turkey, man- 
aging her affairs quietly and ably, dares her enemies to attack 
her, and gets her way every time. Nothing characterizes the 
actions of the concert better than the old saying, ‘ Everybody has 
a right to make a fool of himself the best way he can.’” 


Turkey certainly gets her way to a great extent in Crete. 
Since her victory over Greece she has quietly sought to reestab- 
lish the sta/us guo ante, at least with regard to her sovereignty 
over the island, and she has certainly made great progress, and 
the admirals of the foreign squadrons assist her. The Handels- 
blad, Amsterdam, sketches the situation in Crete to the following 
effect : 


The island is, at least near the coast, practically under the rule 
of the foreign naval officers, who seem inclined to favor the 
Moslems rather than the Christians. These naval men have in- 
stituted a rough-and-ready sort of law, the court being formed by 
an officer of each nation. This was very necessary. But they 
are as wax in the hands of Djevad Pasha, the new military com- 
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mander appointed for Crete by the Sultan. Djevad Pasha is an 
ex-grand vizier, has been military governor of Crete, and is a 
man of great talent and marvelous tact. By sending a man of 
such high rank, the Sultan takes the wind out of the sails of any 
governor the powers may appoint. The admirals at first grum- 
bled when they heard of his coming, and there was even some 
talk of preventing his landing. He landed nevertheless. He 
paid them visits, and they found him so charming that they re- 
turned his calls. He invited them to dinner—and they came. 
He even obtained a place for his troops in the international 
parade in honor of Emperor Francis Joseph’s birthday. Djevad 
Pasha admits that autonomy is granted tothe island by the Porte, 
but he denies that the Turkish troops will be withdrawn; they 
are necessary, he thinks, as a protection against the repetition of 
the massacre of Moslems. There is no doubt that Djevad Pasha 
has orders to win the Cretans to his side, so that the Porte may 
inform the powers that order reigns, and that there is no longer 
any need of foreign ships and garrisons. 


The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, explains that the Sul- 
tan was willing to give up Crete to Greece if he could keep a 
large portion of Thessaly. Since the latter is not granted to 
him, he will do his best to hold Crete.— 7ranslations made for 
Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


ANARCHISM IN SPAIN. 


HE Spanish authorities generally make short work of the 
Anarchists who fall into their hands. It must, however, 
be admitted that Spain has suffered a great deal from revolution- 
aries of the violent kind. The 77zduna, Rome, points out that, 
with the exception of France, no country has been devastated so 
much by communistic insurrections and the depredations of indi- 
vidual Anarchists as Spain. Nowhere have harmless women 
and children been in such danger from bomb-throwing. We 
summarize as follows: 


When, in 1873, King Amadeo vacated the throne, the repub- 
lic was proclaimed and the Carlists began their attempt to grasp 
the reins, Bakunin, the father of Anarchism, thought Spain was 
a good country in which to make an attempt to introduce his 
theories. A paper called the Condenado was started with the 
motto: “Atheism, Anarchism, and Communism.” Soon the Red 
International had 674 clubs in Spain, with about 300,000 mem- 
bers. February 13, 1873, the mob rose in Barcelona, March 8 in 
Alcoy, where frightful massacres took place, and July 12 the 
famous rebellion of Cartagena began. The authorities were so 
much taken by surprise that a large part of the fleet fell into the 
hands of the Reds. The insurrection was not crushed until 
January, 1874. 

In 1883 the Anarchists stirred again, this time in Andalusia, 
where they burned and pillaged villages, and poisoned cattle. In 
the churches candles filled with dynamite were exploded and 22 
mufders were recorded in ten days. The movement was guided 
by the mysterious “Black Hand” from Cadiz. In 1884 seven of 
the Anarchists fell into the hands of the authorities, and were ex- 
ecuted. They were revered as martyrs by their comrades, and 
bomb-throwing followed to avenge them. In the House of 
Parliament, in the Ministry of Finance, and in the streets of 
Madrid, explosions did much harm in 1887. 

In 1885, 400 Anarchists took possession of Yerez and tried to 
storm the jail, but were defeated by the cavalry and infantry in 
the place. At the same time attempts were made in Cadiz and 
Bilbao., One hundred and eighteen Anarchists were arrested, 
and their comrades tried to frighten the judges by the throwing 
of bombs, killing several people. September, 1893, a bomb was 
thrown at Martinez Campos, just returned from Africa. His 
horse was killed, and he was slightly wounded himself. The 
would-be assassin was executed, but his comrades avenged him 
by throwing two bombs among the people in the Liceo Theater 
at Barcelona, killing 22 and wounding 40. Canovas was also at- 
tacked, but the bombs exploded prematurely, wounding the An- 
archists who threw them. The attacks upon the church proces- 
sion and the murder of Canovas are still in everybody’s mind. 
Canovas used to joke about his first escape, saying that statesmen 


were rather benefited than hurt by bomb-throwers.— 7rans/lated 
for Tue Literary Dicegst. 
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RUSSIAN VIEW OF GERMANY’S NEW 
POLICY. 


HE recent ministerial changes in Germany, regarded gener- 
ally as a victiory for the Bismarckian policy, coupled with 

the visit to the Russian court of Emperor William whose signifi- 
cance lies in its indirect bearing on the Franco-Russian alliance, 
lend special interest to recent utterances of the St. Petersburg 
Novost?. The editor discusses the latest turn in German diplo- 
macy with pointed reference to the real meaning of the union be- 


tween France and Russia. We translate from the editorial on 


the German ministerial “‘crisis” as follows: 


“Inasmuch as the question of tke future direction of Germany's 
internal and foreign policies is of extreme importance to Russia, 
it is incumbent upon us to inquire very carefully into every oc- 
currence and indication throwing light upon it. The German 
press, as well as that of other countries, has been saying a great 
deal about the alleged victory of Bismarckian elements, the quasi- 
reaction in favor of the old policy. Whatis this old policy? Is 
it proper to attribute to the Bismarck régime any distinctive 
characteristics ? 

“Certainly the Bismarck policy was not a liberal one. Bis- 
marck was an opportunist of the most pronounced sort, and he 
tried several courses and never was particular as to his choice of 
means in attaining hisends. It is true that Bismarckism meant 
personal rule. Under him Emperor William I. reigned, but did 
not govern, he himself being the masterful ruler and guide of 
the nation. But William II. governs personally, and will not 
suffer any other ‘personal’ rule than his own. It may be stated 
with perfect confidence that the new phase of Germany’s diplo- 
macy will not mean a return to Bismarck traditions. 

“The new era represents an unknown quantity. It is safe to 
predict that agrarianism will play a prominent part, but agra- 
rianism is principally concerned with economic matters, already 
well fixed by international conditions. Whatever happens, Ger- 
many will remain the leading member of the Triple Alliance. 
The new Chancellor, it is feared, will instigate a Eurepean war; 
but Germany’s present policy is decidedly adverse to war. She 
is trying to maintain peace, as may be inferred from a number of 
significant signs of the times. Thevery fact that German papers 
have discussed in serious vein the strange proposal of a German 
writer for the retrocession of Metz to France shows which way 
the wind blows. It is no secret that in late years Emperor Wil- 
liam has spared no effort to bring about an understanding with 
France. 

“However powerful Germany may be, she does not seek war. 
Her militarism has a conservative function; she has to preserve 
that which she has gained. If any active, aggressive use of her 
resources is contemplated, it is England rather than France that 
is the object of such hostile designs. It is not in vain that the 
English are alarmed. Germany as an industrial and commercial 
country, as a colonial power, goes on developing her resources at 
the expense of England. She does it now with the same energy, 
single-mindedness, and persistence which she exhibited in pre- 
paring and developing her military resources against France. 
She will no doubt succeed in the newer projects and schemes as 
she has succeeded in the older ones. But success in industrial 
competition requires peace, and to secure peace Germany is not 
averse to making special efforts to conciliate France. 

“Tt should be added that in France, too, the idea of revenge is 
fast fading away from men's minds. ‘The alliance with Russia 
has given France peace and security, a firm support and shield 
against the Triple Alliance. France is turning her attention to 
industrial pursuits, and the relations of peaceful neighborliness 
with Germany are becoming natural and easy. All Europe, and 
Russia in particular, can but rejoice at this turn of affairs. The 
hope of complete harmony is growing stronger, and. it is in the 
light of this possibility that the proposal of the anonymous Ger- 
man writer for the retrocession of Metz must be treated. The 


Germans are taking a more practical view of the antagonism with 
France.” 


Another editorial, written with reference to the action of Eng- 
land in announcing the abrogation of her commercial treaties 
with Germany, emphasizes the above considerations, further 
dwelling on the fact that Germany hereafter, in her intense 
rivalry with England in the world’s trade; will find it necessary 
tocourt Russian influences and seek a compromise and undert- 
standing with France.— 7rans/ated for THe Literary DIGEST. 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY WOMAN. 


OW do you represent to yourself the woman of the coming 
century? was the question recently asked of leading 
French novelists, dramatists, and poets. It was suggested pri- 
marily by the much-discussed case of the Parisian girl who seeks 
admission to the bar of the French capital. Her success will be 
a startling innovationin French intellectual and professional life, 
for even advanced advocates of woman’s emancipation question 
the need of woman lawyers. While the case is pending, the 
future of woman is a favorite topic with Parisian journalists, and 
the answers to the question as to the prominent traits of the 
twentieth-century woman offer considerable diversity of opinion. 
Coppée, the dramatist and writer, does not look for any pro- 
nounced change, and regards the agitation as ephemeral and 
superficial. Women, he holds, after gaining their objects and 
reforms, will remain what they are and always have been in their 
relations tomen. A different view is taken by the favorite nov- 
elist and champion of the sex, Marcel Prévost, who writes as 
follows in Le Journal, Paris, on the subject: 


“What will become, as the effect of social progress and chang- 
ing institutions, of man’s companion, is a problem which inter- 
ests the whole world. Will there be a distinct and definite type 
which it will be proper to describe as the type of twentieth- 
century woman? Rightly or wrongly we form for ourselves a 
synthetic yet simple idea of the woman of the eighteenth century. 
The term suggests to us the aristocratic French woman of the 
last days of the monarchy. But the nineteenth-century woman, 
who is so near to us, whom we can observe and study every day, 
and whom, consequently, we know best, has she not changed 
radically several times since the birth of the century? The 
French dourgeotse, has she not successively been sentimental 
under the First Empire, practical and sage toward 1840, gay and 
somewhat frivolous during the crinoline times, only to become 
colored and affected to-day by literary snobism and emancipa- 
tion doctrines? Such, at least, is our woman as depicted in the 
faithful history of manners, the French romance of the century. 

“To make the question clear, it is necessary to speak of the 
woman of the early years of the coming century, of the woman of 
to-morrow. Unfortunately, even as thus modified the question 
permits, by way of answer, only a more or less heightened and 
striking amplification of what is called to-day ‘ /émznismé.’ On 
the one hand, I see a group of women laboring for the ameliora- 
tion of the isolated and abandoned of their sex ; this is charity in 
the noblest and most altruistic sense. On the other hand, I see 
another group proclaiming the feminine intellect capable of the 
same efforts as the masculine, and that the differences that exist 
in results are due to differences in training and environment; and 
according to this group woman is bound to become the equal and 
tival of man, If such a change of manners is to take place as 
will make woman in reality the competitor and equal of man, it 
will certainly happen in the dim and distant future, and not in 
the course of the few years which separate us from the twentieth 
century. 

“Taking these movements for what they are—for indicators of 
a tendency, we must acknowledge that woman is protesting 
against the inferiority imposed on her by society. She is after 
€qual education, equal physical development, equal chances at 
fortune-making. She tends to become more like the man in 
everything economic and intellectual. We can forecast without 
much fear of error that the opening of the twentieth century will 
see women lawyers, women physicians, and journalists, even 
women politicians and deputies, in this ancient Europe of ours. 
The young republic ori the Western hemisphere already gives us 
Many examples, and experience teaches us to expect that Euro- 
pean women will similarly succeed. 

“But will society gain or lose thereby? This is a different 
question. The old continent already has too much competition 
in the liberal professions, to say nothing about other occupations. 
Each woman that exercises a man’s function means one man 
Pushed to the wall, degraded. The woman will answer that they 
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care nothing, and this is perfectly natural. But what will become 
of the sentimental relations between the sexes? Here, tho it 
is the fashion to poke fun at the pedants, we encounter a serious 
problem. To imagine the future world as a great college or a 
great business office, is nothing butadream. ‘There will always 
be a struggle among men to conquer, to win woman, and what 
will be the form of this natural necessity ? 

“In the first place, gallantry, in the French sense, will tend to 
disappear. It is already out of date. The women assert that 
they have nouse for it, while the men will not force it upon them. 
It will become the fashion for women to exhibit indifference 
toward male gallantry, and compliments upon their intellectu- 
ality will be relished more and more. Love will become more 
hypocritical, a little ashamed of itself. Lovers will be subjected 
to raillery. The Anglo-Saxon ideal will be realized,—doing 
everything without saying anything. On the other hand, men 
and women becoming more and more matter-of-fact, unions will 
be arranged in which sentiment will play but a small part, but 
which will nevertheless be durable and cordial. There will be 
homes where the united will simply be companions having mutual 
interests and esteem. Is this the ideal of marriage? We may 
expect passion to be greatly diminished in its influence upon 
woman's life. Woman will become more deliberate, more egois- 
tic; for self-abnegation and blind devotion passion is essential. 
Further, women will lose their maternal tenderness. ‘The hearth 
will become less warm, less close. The child will strive to leave 
it and gain independence and liberty as early as possible, while 
the mother will love him or her with more reasonableness, —that 
is, with less ardor and nervous attachment. 

“Finally, the significance of the word ‘honor,’ as applied to 
woman, will become materially modified. Thrown into the pub- 
lic professions, woman’s sense of responsibility will develop. 
Women will pay more attention to their own promises and words. 
They will become more scrupulous toward men in money mat- 
ters. At the same time the peculiar ‘honor’ of woman, in a 
sexual sense, will suffer. It will appear excusable in intellectual 
and independent women to indulge their fleeting fancies and 
preferences, altho passion wil] fall into disfavor. To sum up: 
more intellectuality, with a keener relish for independence; less 
passion with diminished modesty; a stronger sense of personal 
interest; an enlightened egoism; less charm and greater secur- 
ity; less tenderness and more reflection—such, gradually, will be 
the transformation effected in woman of the twentieth century.” 


However, M. Prévost adds very carefully in conclusion that 
nothing can be more uncertain than the transformation indicated. 
One war, he says, in which a Latin nation shall obtain a decisive 
victory, will suffice to change the tendency and course of the revo- 
lution in woman’s status. 


The Dismal Swamp not Dismal After All.—“ We 
have many ‘Switzerlands of America,’ says Architecture and 
Building, and health-resorts without number, from Maine to 
Colorado, of more or less prestige, but these are to be rivaled if 
not eclipsed presently, it is thought, by, of all other places, the 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia. This hitherto waste and unproduc- 
tive region has been found, on closer and more scientific inspec- 
tion, to be by no means as dismal as it used to be depicted in our 
geographies, and to possess features which ought to make it an 
attractive watering-place and sanitarium. It is not, as most 
people imagine, a vast bog sunk low in the ground, into which 
the drainage of the surrounding country flows. On the contrary, 
according to accurate surveys, it 1s above the level ground, some 
15 or 20 feet, and, instead of being the receptacle, is, in its im- 
mense sponge-like bulk gathering the waters that descend upon 
it, the source of tivers five of which take their origin within it 
and flow onward to the sea. The swamp 1s entirely of green 
timber; there is no decaying wood, the two principal woods that 
grow there being the juniper and the cypress which never rot. 
They fall on the ground like other trees, but instead of decom- 
posing they turn into peat, and in that form remain unchange- 
able and indissoluble. There is nothing in the swamp to create 
miasma; no rising of the tides and decomposition of rank vege- 
tables; no marshes exposed to the burning rays of the sun. All 
is fresh and sweet, and the air is laden with balmy odors. The 
water is tinged with the juniper to a faint wine hue, and it’ is 
thought to possess valuable sanitary qualities. It is often used 
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by vessels going on a foreign cruise, on account of its healthful 
properties, and also because it keeps fresh and clear for years. 
Those who live near it are not slow to declare that it is the 
healthiest place on the continent.” 





HOW BIRDS HOLD COURT. 


BSERVERS from time to time have assured us that birds 
hold meetings that have all the appearance of assemblies 
for a definite purpose, such as discussion or the meting out of 
justice to an offender. In Our Animal Friends, George Ethel- 
bert Walsh gives an account of some of these assemblages, part 
of which we quote below. Of a field near the Palisades, where, 
according to him, thousands of crowscongregate for this purpose, 
he says: 


“Here the birds hold their courts of oyer and terminer, and 
dispense justice according to their notions of right and wrong. 
A few days ago an offender against the. crow tribe was brought 
before this court and sentence duly passed upon the unfortunate 
bird. What the offense of the criminal was can only be conjec- 
tured, but the proceedings of the trial were conducted in the 
noisiest manner possible. Every member of the court seemed 
anxious to speak at once, and the cawing was deafening. Even 
the sentinel on a neighboring rock became so interested in the 
proceedings that he failed to see the stealthy approach of a 
stranger. ‘The crows were assembled around a barren rock on 
which stood the criminal and a large black crow, who seemed to 
be the leader of the flock. The criminal hung his head and flut- 
tered his wings occasionally as if anxious to escape. 

“After half an hour’s wild cawing, the decision of the court 
was apparently made, for suddenly there was a wild commotion, 
and the whole flock pounced upon the criminal and killed him. 
Then, as if satisfied with their proceedings, they returned to their 
various duties, or gathered in small groups, to talk over the re- 
sults of the trial. Suddenly the sentinel gave a warning cry, and 
the flock took wing with a loud flutter and clatter. 

“Another time a hardened criminal was apparently being tried 
by the court, when proceedings were interrupted by the offender 
stealing a march upon his accusers. When the cawing was at 
its height, the accused bird suddenly jumped into the air, and 
flew away toward the Hudson River as fast as his wings could 
carry him. A dozen pursuers started after him, but he had a 
good start, and was still far in the lead when he passed out of 
view. 

“The sparrows also hold criminal trials and punish offenders 
against their own tribe. They rarely kill a criminal outright, 
but they inflict such severe punishment that the offender is not 
likely to repeat the crime. These birds are as noisy and quarrel- 
some as the crows, and court proceedings are conducted in a 
manner that would distract any human judge. When the offen- 
der is found guilty, a certain number of the flock are detailed to 
inflict the punishment, which they usually do by falling upon the 
poor bird and pecking him severely. After losing most of his 
feathers, he is admitted back into the flock on probation. So 
long as the absence of the feathers mark him as a criminal, he 
is in disgrace, and his society is not particularly cultivated. 
Featherless sparrows may be seen hovering on the outskirts of 
many, flocks. Occasionally other accidents may have caused the 
loss of the feathers, but usually the bird is one that has been pun- 
ished for some offense.” 


After a story of some bluebirds who buried alive a sparrow who 
had taken possession of a box inhabited by two of them, Mr. 
Walsh goes on to say: 


“The offenses which deserve punishment among the birds differ 
according to the species. Some are born pilferers, and robbery 
is looked upon by them as legitimate; but most of our song-birds 
respect the rights of property. Martins will punish any member 
of their tribe that steals the nest of another, or in any way inter- 
feres with a breeding pair. The bluebirds are very orderly, and 
punish any outcast that makes discord. They, too, seem to have 
criminal trials, and they punish an offender by severely pecking 
him and driving him from the flock.” 
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AN ANCIENT AND UNSOLVED RIDDLE. 


HE following ancient riddle in the form of an epitaph, of 
which no satisfactory solution has ever been given, is pub- 
lished by Cosmos (Paris, August 21) : 


“In the Museum of Beauvais is found the following inscription 
{in Latin] taken from the Chateau of Chantilly: 


ZELIA LALIA CRISPIS. 


Neither man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite, 
Neither infant, young, nor old, 
Neither chaste, depraved, nor modest, 
But all these: 
Removed neither by hunger, sword, nor poison, 
But by all: 
She lies neither in the sky, nor in the waters, but everywhere, 


LUCIUS AGATHO CRISPUS, 


Neither husband, lover, nor friend, 
But all these ; 

Neither weeping nor rejoicing, 
But both; 

Has erected this, neither a mausoleum, a pyramid, nor a sepulcher, 
But all three ; 

Both knowing and knowing not to whom he had erected it. 


This is a tomb that holds no body ; 
This is a body held in no tomb, 
But is its own body and its own tomb. 


“In reading this kind of Chinese puzzle, one 1s tempted to be- 
lieve, with some authorities, that it is the work of a joker, who 
wants to bother his contemporaries by propounding a problem 
impossible to solve. But [others are] . . . not of this opinion. 

“In the first place the riddle is relatively ancient. Misson, in 
his ‘ Voyage d’Italie’ (1698), says that he found it in a parchment 
manuscript in Milan, and that he read it cut on marble in 
Bologna. There were some differences in the text, and the in- 
scription at Bologna lacked the last three lines. This lack causes 
it to be regarded by the Bolognese as the only authentic version, 
that of Chantilly being a second edition, not corrected, but en- 
larged. We have earlier documents on the subject. A volume 
printed at Dordrecht in 1628 comments at length upon it. An- 
other volume on the same subject was published at Padua in 1548. 
Learned men have studied over it. . . . The Gentleman's Mag- 
azine contains a long discussion on this inscription quoted by 
Walter Scott. 

“To enumerate the interpretations that have been given of this 
inscription would be to write a history of the whimsicalities of 
the human mind. We should see suggested one after another, 
as solutions, the rain falling into the sea, and mercury; primitive 
matter, and the loquacity and argumentation of lawyers; love 
and privation; generation and Pope Joan, etc. But amid these 
numerous discussions one idea rises, eminently spiritual. This 
Elia Crispis and this Agatho Crispus may be nothing else than 
the human soul considered, in the two parts of the inscription, 
under two different aspects. Such was the opinion of Bossuet 
and the great Condé among others. 

“Tf, now, one of our readers should desire to furnish an inter- 
pretation that will be unobjectionable from all points, he will be 
attempting a problem of high philosophic spirituality that will be 
worth all the efforts made by him to solve it. Cosmos has pub- 
lished hitherto many problems in mathematics; here is one of 
another kind. Labor upon it will be better spent than that de- 
voted to deciphering the word-puzzles found on the last page of 
newspapers.”— 7ranslated for Tur Literary DicEst. 





The Cork Industry in Spain.—‘Cork-cutting is one of 
the few of Spain’s industries that apparently remains unaffected 
by wars, revolutions, Carlist plots, and a long-continued feeble 
financial condition,” says Merck's Report, August. “The 
largest output is from the province of Gerona, along the upper 
borders of which the Pyrenees range. The factories in this dis- 
trict alone employ 10,000 persons, one establishment in Palamos 
having on its roll over 500 employees. But this establishment is 
overshadowed by a house in Cadiz, which handles cork from tree 
to consumer, and employs a total of 2,000 people. This partict- 
lar firm is also engaged in the trade on the northern coast of 
Africa in the neighborhood of the Strait of Gibraltar. The value 
of the Spanish cork trade is upward of $10,000,000 a year.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Trade reports indicate expanding trade and 
generally advancing prices. A 12-per-cent. in- 
crease in the output of pig iron in August isa 
feature of the industrial situation. 


Increased Volume of Business.—‘t The business 
week has been marked by acontinuation of com- 
paratively free buying from jobbers and commis- 
sion merchants, in anticipation of wants, at al- 
most all important distributing points. At a 
number of centers special-rate excursions of mer- 
chants have increased the week’s volume of busi- 
ness notwithstanding th: intervention of a holi- 
day. Speculative interest in and the strength of 
wool remain features of that market. Cotton fab- 
rics have improved. their position in view of in- 
creased demand and cheaperraw material. There 
has been a falling-off in general trade in portions 
of Texas, due in part to the unwillingness of p!an- 
ters to sell cotton at its present price, but at Cen- 
tral Western points, notably Chicago and St. 
Louis, business has been quite active. Western 
iron and steel mills are practically independent 
of buyers for the remainder of the calendar year.” 
—Bradstreet’s, September 11. 


Strength of the Market.—‘* The market for se- 
curities has again shown surprising strength, car- 
ing nothing for foreign buying at one time or sell- 
ing at another, but advancing more or less every 
day during the past week in the average of all ac- 
tive stocks. The average advance for the week 
has been $1.12 per share for railroads and 79 cents 
for trusts, The heavy earnings of some compa- 
nies, and the extra dividend declared on St. Paul 
common were of large influence, but still more 
the great tonnage which from Chicago eastbound 
was for the week 25.9 per cent. larger than in 1892. 
Lake and rail tonnage has also surpassed all rec- 
ords. Earnings in August on more than halt the 
mileage in the country were $41,188,801 in the 
United States alone,again of 12 per cent. com- 
pared with last year,and .4 per cent. compared 
with 1892, making the return decidedly surpass 
that for July or any other month this year. The 


exchanges through clearing-houses also exceed 
those of the same weeks in 1892 about 3.5 per cent., 
and those of 18,6 by 481 per cent. So greata gain 
in the volume of business can only be attributed 
to very extensive replenishing of stocks.’’—Dun's 
Review, September 11. 


Wheat Demand.— ‘“‘ Wheat has risen 5 cents the 
past week, not in a flurry, but in answer to the 
daily increasing foreign demand. Tho reports 
of the crop, now almost wholly out of danger, in- 
dicate a yield never surpassed but once, foreign 
accounts still strengthen the belief that the defi- 
ciency abroad will be about roo million bushels 
more than usual, and meanwhile reports indicate 
that less corn than was expected will be available 
for export. Its price has risen about 5 of a cent. 
While wheat receip's at Chicago have been break- 


ing records, receipts at all Western ports are for 
the week a little below last year’s, but Atlantic 
exports, 9,778,138 bushels, flour included, against 
4:270,755 last year for two weeks, with 5,579,771 
bushels corn against 3,570,704 last year, indicate a 
foreign demand apparently limited at present 
only by ship room.”—Dun's Review, September 11. 


Advance of Prices.—‘‘ The August advance in 
Prices for more than 100 staple raw and manufac- 
tured articles, products, live stock, etc., as re- 
ported by Bradstreet's, amounted to 34 per cent. 
following a 3.1 per cent. advance in July. During 
the first six months of the calendar year prices re- 
ferred to fell away about 2.6 per cent. Srad- 
Street's prices index number amounted to 77,904 on 
September 1, against 75,324 on August 1, 72,828 on 
June 1, and 75,044 on July 1, 1897, and has not been 
exceeded since October 1, 1895, at the end of the 
little ‘boom’ in that year, when the index num- 
ber was 79,306, against 80,700 on January 1, 1895. 

“The week’s upward movement of prices con- 





Substitutes for Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate are Dangerous, 
Because they cost less, many substitutes are offered, 
Some of which are dangerous, and none of which will pro- 


a the same effect as the genuine. Insist upon having 
iorsForp's,” whether buying a bottle of Acid Phos- 


month past, with advances in quotations for more 
than a dozen staple articles and products, un- 
changed prices for one quarter as many more, 
and noteworthy decreases only for cotton, coffee, 
and lard. Bradstreet's advices from Texas, Louis 
iana, and South Carolina point to the likelihood of 
a smaller crop of cotton than heretofore expected, 
reduced estimates from Texas alone indicating 
a pronounced shrinkage. Steady prices are re- 
ported for lumber, coal (notwithstanding the an- 
ticipated early settlement of the soft-coal strike). 
Bessemer pig iron and Indian corn, Advances 
are shown by some grades of wool, by leather, 
shoes, oats, wheat, wheat flour, sugar, canned 
goods, and leaf tobacco, as well as for steel billets, 
Southern and Western foundry pig iron, various 
products of iron and steel mills, yellow-pine lum- 
ber, and turpentine.” —Z2radstreet's, September 11. 


Canadian Trade.—“ A better feeling is reported 
from interior districts of Ontario and Quebec, ow- 
ing to improved prices for farm products. The 
supply of money at Montreal continues in advance 
of demand. Toronto jobbers report an increasing 
distribution of general merchandise. The Nova 
Scotia crop of apples will be only one quarter as 
large as that last year. The provision market at 
St. John, N. B., is very firm, but shipments of tim- 
ber aresmall. There are 32 business failures re- 
ported from the Dominion of Canada this week. 
compared with 30 last week, 41 in the week a year 
ago, 22 two years ago, and ascontrasted with 36 in 
the like week of 1893. Bank clearings at Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, and St. 
John, N. B., amount to $22,164,000 this week. a total 
slightly in excess of that a week ago, but very much 
larger than that one year ago. TDun's Review, 
35 to 47 last year).”"—Bradstreet’s, September 11. 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


A New Remedy Which Will Do It. 





Chronic dyspepsia is considered by many 
people to be nearly if not quite incurable. No 
good reason can be given why they think so 
except that perhaps they have tried various 
remedies without much if any benefit. But 
the progress in every branch of medicine has 
been such that, among other things, a lasting 
cure for indigestion in its chronic form as well 
as temporary has been discovered and is now 
placed before the public strictly on its merits 
as a permanent cure for all stomach troubles 
or difficulties with the digestive organs. 

This new treatment is called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, being put up in tablet form so 
as to be easily taken and also to preserve its 
good qualities for an indefinite length of time. 

This remedy has produced surprising effects 
in the worst forms of indigestion, and in many 
cases where ordinary remedies failed to give 
even relief, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have 
fully cured. 

The splendid results from using this prep- 
aration are owing to the fact that it is pre- 
pared and intended for Dyspepsia and stomach 
troubles only. Itis not a cure-all like so many 
advertised remedies, claiming to cure every- 
thing under the sun, but it is claimed that it 
is acertain cure for Dyspepsia, and any one 
suffering from any form of indigestion can not 
fail to get permanent relief and cure from its 
use. 

It is so prepared and the ingredients are of 
such a nature that when the tablets are taken 
into the stomach they digest the food, no matter 
whether the stomach isin good working order 
or not. You get sustenance and strength to 
mind and body by reason of the food being 
properly digested, and at the same time the 
much-abused stomach is allowed to rest and 
recuperate. 

Notwithstanding the great benefits to be 
derived from Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, the 
price is but 50c. for full-sized package, and all 
druzzists sell them. 

A little book on Stomach Diseases mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co., Marshall, 





Phate, or ** phosphate’’ in a glass of soda. 


Mich. 
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‘Siot” Pencil Sharpener’ 


Puts any kind of a point on any kind 
Sc. ofapencilorcrayon. 45¢, 
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Not Wring 
Their Heads Off.” 


A CHILD CAH USE IT 


Every School Foy end Girl Should 


Have Gne. 
Any Bevel or Length of Point. 
Hardened and Tempered Razor > te: 1. Simph st,strong- 
est aid most effective Sharpener ever made. No soiled 
flugers. Can be carried loose su pocket. Weighs 1-8 oz, 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor Chautauqtan Sys- 
tem ot Kducation, writes: ** Jt isan admirable device.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE CHAS. H. VAN BRUNT, of the Supreme 
Court, New York, writes us: “ It is the very best instrument for 
its purpose that I have seen.” 
_From MR. HARTMAN BAKER, Cashier of Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. “ it is an excellent artic le, send us 
a dozen more,” 

From MR. D. D. KENNEDY, Chief Clerk, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md. “It is the most satisfac tory article of 
the kind that has ever come under my notice.’ 

Nickeled sample mailed on receipt of 15 centa or 
eight 2c. stamps. ‘TT wesharpeners will be senton receipt 
of fourteen 2c. stamps, Hea: y silver-plated Sharpeners, 
25 cents each. combined Sharpener, “ Stiletto ”’ 
Envelope Onener, Paper-Cutter, etc., nine inches long, 
mailed for 50 cents, or twenty six 2c. stumps. 


ABLE & WILLING MFC. CO., 
2257 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Literary Snap-Shots of European Scenes and 
Folk Lore. 


Outdoor Life Europe 


Entertaining Word-Pictures, Including 
Sketches cf People, Places, and Street 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. J 


By Prof. EDWARD P. TEWING, M.D. 


“Bright Breezy Beautiful.” 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N.Y. 














New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or by disordered action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs, It is a wonderful 
discovery, with a record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D.,. of 
Washington, testificsia the New York Christian 
Witness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder disease of many years’ stand- 
ing. Many ladies a!so testify to its curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
So far the Church licney Cure Company, No. 
418 Fourth Avenuc, New York, are the only 
importers of this ncw remecy, and they are so 
anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid ty mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiceEst who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Lladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
nam¢s and address to the Company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 





to prove its wonderful! curative powers, 
































































































the Zreatment 


« Rheumatism 


+ Aric Acid 
BLoisoning. 


GOVERNOR STEPHENS of Mis- 
souri recently informed one of our 
representatives that Tartarlithine 
was the only remedy which gave 
him relief in uric acid poisoning. 
The governorspeaks of the remedy 
in the highest terms. 


es et Ot 
Pamphlet on the treatment of 


Rheumatism by Tartarlithine 
sent free by 


McKesson & Robbins, 97 Fulton St., N. Y. 


4 SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Tartarlithine Co. 
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AVE *% YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
fy filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

my abagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
49 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Fall and Winter. 


The perfect (hot water) sys- 
tem of heating in the... 


nnoyer Sanitarium 


& 8 ye me Seay 









gives nearly a HUNDRED DEGREES range of 
temperature in the radiators which are placed in 
every room. Thisinsures an equable temperature 
throughout the building, whether it be in the first 
chilly days of autumn or in the severest winter 
weather. 

Every appointment in the Sanitarium is on the 
same plane of excellence—its baths, its incomparable 
table, its service, its home-like attractions. 

Being so accessible to both Milwaukee and Chicago 
—about an hour's trip via ‘*The Northwestern” 
from either city—invalids or rest-seekers should in- 
vestigate the advantages of the Sanitarium before 
contemplating tedious journeys south or abroad. 

For illustrated prospectus address 


Nelson T. Pennoyer, M.D., Manager, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





PERSONALS. 


MENELEK of Abyssinia is running Kaiser Wil- 
helm close in the variety of his accomplishments. 
He showed the French envoy, M. Lagarde, the 
plans he had drawn with his own hand for his new 
palace at Addis Adaba. When the first sewing- 
machine he had seen came to him out of order the 
Negus looked it over, found out what was wrong, 
and repaired it himself.— 7he Sun, New York. 


THE King of Greece, when conversing with the 
members of his family, never employs any but the 
English language. He seldom speaks French, and 
only uses Greek when compelled to do so. His 
Hellenic majesty draws his own checks, and a 
person who once had an opportunity of seeing 
one was surprised to find that the king signs 
himself ‘*‘ Georgios Christianon,” or “ George, son 
of Christian.’’ The royal banking account is in 
the hands of the Greek National Bank, but his 
money is in English funds.—7he Home Journal, 
New York. 


HOME STORIES OF EDWIN STANTON.—School 
children of Steubenville, Ohio, have contributed 
a memorial tablet for the house in which Edwin 
M. Stanton was born, whereupon a correspondent 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat gathered some 
home stories of Stanton’s connection with Presi- 
dent Buchanan's cabinet. A brother-in-law of 
Mr. Stanton, Mr. Wolcott, is authority for the 
statements that follow. After describihg Bu- 
chanan as weak and irresolute, and bound hand 
and foot.by active sympathizers with the South- 
ern cause in the Cabinet who dispersed the army 
and navy to scattered points, the story continues: 

“In addition to other causes of alarm Floyd had 
attempted to ship all of the heavy ordnance at 
Pittsburg to the South, and was only checked by 
the uprising of the people, who sent a deputation 
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to Washington to inform the President and to, 


enter their protest against the movement. 

**In this extremity President Buchanan sent for 
Mr. Stanton and asked him what he thought 
about the signs of the times. The answer was 
characteristic : 

“*Vou are sleeping on avolcano. The ground 
is mined all around and under you and ready to 
explode, and without prompt and energetic ac- 
tion you will be the last President of the United 
States.’ 

“*Mr. Stanton,’ said the feeble old man, ‘for 
God’s sake, come in and help me. The Attorney- 
General’s office is vacant. Will you accept it?’ 

“* Tf you desire my help I will,’ was the reply.” 

This is the story of Mr. Stanton’s invitation to 
enter the Cabinet as it comes from an immediate 
relative. There is no reason to doubt that it is 
told practically as it was given in family confi- 
dence by Mr. Stanton himself. The same applies 
to the account of what took place after he entered 
the Cabinet: 

“The first day of Mr. Stanton’s incumbency of 
the office of Attorney-General he passed in ferret- 
ing out the grand larceny of Thompson on the In- 
dian fund. When the Cabinet met in the evening, 
Mr. Stanton was late in arriving. As the new At- 
torney-General entered, he saw Floyd pacing the 
room, and gesticulating furiously in a tempest 
and whirlwind of speech against somebody who 
had cut down his flagstaff, broken off the trun- 
nions of his guns, and cut and burned his wheels, 
and soon. Mr. Stanton sat down without utter- 
ing a word and without pretending to understand 
what was up. When Floyd stopped somebody 
asked: 

“* What do you think. about it, Mr. Attorney- 
General?’ 

*** About what?’ said Mr. Stanton. 

*** About Major Anderson’s breaking up camp at 
Fort Moultrie and going into Fort Sumter.’ 

‘“** The most glorious event since the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815,’ answered the new member of the Cabi- 
net. ‘It has stirred the heart of every loyal man 
in the nation.’ 

“* What,’ demanded Floyd, ‘an officer of the 
army violating his orders?’ 

“*What orders?’ retorted Stanton. ‘Did you, 
Mr. President, give orders to Major Anderson 
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Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 

Get the Index. 
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simple, cheap, effective—will make roo 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriter. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, and sample of work. 


Look out for imitations, Make sure that 
you get the Lawton Simplex. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 
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59 Dearborn Street. 30 Vesey Street. 


to remain in that old, dilapidated fort, surrounded 
by enemies, when a stronger one was available?’ 

*** No,’ said Mr. Buchanan, ‘I gave no such 
orders.’ 

*“*Did you know of any such orders being 
given?’ Mr. Stanton asked. 

“*No, sir. I never heard of it before,’ said the 
President. 

** Then,’ said Mr. Stanton, ‘the man who gave 
such orders ought to be hanged on a gallows 
higher than Haman’s.’ 

‘““Here Secretary Thompson interposed to re- 
buke the insolence of so new a man in the Cabinet. 

‘“**Mr. Thompson,” said Mr. Stanton, in reply, *'! 
have been here long enough to find out that you 
have stolen nearly a million of Indian bonds, and 
expect to stay here till I see you punished for it. 

‘* Then the tempest rose and raged till midnigh', 
when the meeting broke up. The next morning, 
Cobb, Floyd, and Thompson resigned. In a sin- 
gle night Stanton broke the conspiracy in the 
Cabinet which was killing his feeble old friend ” 


Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a sure 
specific cure for Asthma and Hay-fever is found 
in the Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery 
from the Congo River, West Africa. Many 
sufferers report most marvelous cures from its 
use. Among others, Mr. Alfred C. lewis, 
Editor of the Farmer's Magazine, and Rev. J. 
L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie down 
at night in Hay-fever season for fear of choking, 
and Mr. Combs was a life-long sufferer from 
Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, lowa 
writes that for eighteen years he slept propped 
up inachair, being much worse in Hay-fever 
season, and the Kola Plant cured him at once. 
It is truly a most wonderful remedy. If you are 
a sufferer we advise you to send your address to 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its power will send a I arge 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE INF R 
ARY Dicest who needs it. All they ask in re- 
turn is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 
dan you should surely try it. 
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Itis the best brain, muscle, bone and 
nerve malin food. Ilichly acceptable 
to the most delicate stomach. 

If your grocer does not leep it, send ~ 
us his name and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. Booklet 
free. The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


4 MH Sixty-third year opens Oct. 

N. Y. University 1, 1897. DAY CLASSES 

(LL B. after two years). 

Law School EVENING CLASSES (LL. 

B. after three years). Daily sessions 3:30 to 6, and 8 

to10 P.M. Tuition, $100. GRADUATE CLASSES— 
Twelve courses. Five obtain LL.M 


For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 








ST. MARY’S HALL For GIRLS. *4year 


opens 
Sept. 15, 1897. Terms $350 per year. Pupils prepared 
for college. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rec- 
tor; Miss Caroline Wright Eells, Principal. For cata- 
logue, address St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Pick on Memory. 


New edition of Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
Address Pick, 127 East roth Street, New York. 





oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 

3 V/ Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
oO 
——— 





it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. stra- 
horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston 


3000 BICYCLES 28, ¢19 





. "97 models 814 to 880, 2d h'd, all 
Fy m'ke S510815. Agts.wanted. Ou: 
M. Y.Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Monday, September 6. 


Southern boards of health declare yellow fever 
quarantine at Ocean Springs, Miss. ... It is 
teported in Washington that S. N. D. North, of 
Boston, has been selected for Superintendent 
of the United States Census. . .. A number of 
New England mills start up. ... Labor Day is 
observed generally.... The eighth annual 
convention of the National Association of Post- 
Office Clerks opens in Baltimore. 

Lord Salisbury submits fresh proposals re- 
Specting the conclusion of peace between Greece 
and Turkey. ... The court-martial of Barce- 
lona sentences Barril, the Anarchist, to forty 
years’ imprisonment. ... It is reported that 
Herr Krupp’s offer of £25,000 for Dr. Peters's 
next expedition to Africa has been withdrawn. 
... Five hundred persons are reported to have 
fallen victims to the violent eruption of a vol- 
cano in the Philippine Islands, 


Tuesday, September 7. 


_The text of Japan’s reply to the Hawaiian 
Government's proposal for arbitration is re- 
ceived atthe State Department... . The Gov- 
ernment, through the Marine Hospital Service, 
is taking every possible precaution against the 
spread of yellow fever from Ocean Springs, Miss. 
The President arrives in Somerset, Pa., on 
& visit te his brother, Abner McKinley... . Itis 
reported that Colorado Democrats opposing 
fusion have nominated John A. Gordon, a 
Cleveland Democrat,’’ on a Bryan platform. 
:.. The faculty of Brown University unite ina 
letter asking President Andrews to remain. 
_ The Dervishes evacuate Berber, and the town 
1S occupied by Sudanese who are friendly to 
the British. , . . Lord Salisbury’s proposal of an 
international commission to control Greek rev- 
sues is accepted by the powers ... The 
Tra les-Union Congress in Birmingham pledges 
Moral and financial aid to the striking engineers, 
and favoran eight-hour day. ... The sentence 


of Barril, the Anarchist, is changed from forty 
ae ‘Ss Imprisonment to the death penalty. . 
7old 


from the Michipicoten district (Lake Su- 
Perior) examined at McGill University, shows 
as much as $241.60 a ton, 


Wednesday, September 8. 


Nine acceptances of appointments on the In- 
dianapolis Maastaty Commission are announced. 
cas New York and Massachusetts Prohibition- 
ists nominate state tickets. .. . Governor Has- 
tings, of Pennsylvania, accepts the resignation of 
General Frank Reeder, secretary of the com- 
monwealth. ... Dr. E. B. Andrews declines to 
withdraw his resignation as President of Brown 
University. 

The Trades-Union Congress in Birmingham, 
advocates arcform in the jury system so as to 
make it possible for all workers having no legai 
disabilitiesto act as jurymen; another resolu- 
tion favors paying members of Parliament for 
their services. ... Mr. Min John Mock is ap- 
pointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Korea, 
... It is stated that the governments of Belgium 
and Holland have agreed to conclude a defensive 
treaty. 


Thursday, September 9. 


Gold Democrats of Ohio nominate Julius 
Dexter, of Cincinnati, for governor, and indorse 
J: H. Outhwaite for United States Senator. ... 
The Treasury Department defines “crude” 
drugs under the tariff... .. Governor Hastings 
and a state commission disagree over plans for 
a new state capital in Pennsylvania. ... The 
brokerage firm of J. R. Willard & Co., New 
ei Washington, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
ails. 

The Government in India informs the Ameer 
that the military movements in his territory are 
intended solely to punish the Mullah of Haddah. 
... The Trades-Union Congress at Birmingham, 
by a large majority, adopts a resolution opposing 
employment of children... . The new customs 
tariff of Cuba is made public; nearly all Ameri- 
can goods are subjected to lower duties. 


Friday, September ro, 


About thirty people are killed in a railroad 
disaster near Newcastle, Colo... . Fifteen or 
twenty foreign miners on strike are shot by 
deputies at Lattimer, Pa., and troops are or- 
dered tothe scene. .. . The Secretary of the In- 
terior decides in favor of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad inthe land grant from the Needles to 
Mojave, Cal. .. . Mutiny on the Klondike-bound 
steamer //umbo/ldt is reported. 

| Peace is concluded between the Government 
|} of Uruguay and the insurgents. ... The Span- 
ish Minister of War calls on Captain-General 
| Weyler to explain the capture of Victoria de las 
| ‘Tunas by the Cuban insurgents, ... The Trades- 
Union Congress at Birmirgham adopt a resolu- 
{| tion favoring a national federation of all trades 
and industries. ,.. The London 77mes says 
that the directors of the Bank of England have 
consented to hold one fifth of the bank’s reserves 
in silver. .. . Bombsare exploded in St. Martin, 
near Ferrol, Spain, causing great damage. ... 
| ‘The King of Siam and his suite arrive at Brus- 
| sels. 





Saturday, September 11. 


The Columbus convention decides to accept a 
sixty-five-cent rate from Pittsburg operators to 
end the coal-miners’ strike. ... ‘the Republican 
campaign is opened in Ohio... Governor 
Hastings of Pennsylvania appoints David Martin, 
of Philadelphia, Secretary of State. .. . General 
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A Rose of Yesterday 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


The latest novel of the leading novelist of the day 
Have you read it? Do you fear that it may wot 
be equal to your favorite among his books? Yet * he 
hag never displayed greater deftness in telling a sim 
ple, straightforward story in such a way as to rivet 
the reader's attention,’ says The Ledger. 

In Chicago The Tribune says: * Itis brief but beau- 
tiful and strong... ascharming a piece of pure 
idealism as ever came from Mr. Crawford's pen.” 


A Rose of Yesterday 


is described by The New York Herald as “well worth 
reading; . . . the characters are wholly lifelike ,and 
we watch them and their doings with interest from the 
beginning to the end of this strange draima.”’ 

You cannot be fully acquainted with Mr. Craw- 
ford’s versatile work without reading this book, and 
you will miss a story of very timely bearing if you 
miss 


A Rose of Yesterday 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Cloth; Price, $1.25 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory system. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8. Courts. 


The last, most complete, and perfect edition. 


Arranged for Self-Instruction. 

lan Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 

Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, 
net, $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Pros- 
tus with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Pro- 
fessional, and Business Men all over the world 
FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 2387 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
Sold only by publisher. 200 Regent St.. London. 








Frank Reeder and other Pennsylvania politicians 
are arrested on charges of bribery and conspira- 
cy against John Wanamaker.... The state 


troops are in command of the strike situation at | 


Hazleton, Pa... . Two thousand Lehigh Valley 
miners secure a ten-per-cent. increase and return 
to work. .. President McKinley pardons Fran- 
cis A. Coffin, serving sentence for wrecking the 
Indianapolis National Bank. 

Great excitement still exists in Spain over the 
capture of Victoria de las Tunas by Cuban in- 
surgents, ... The King of Siam arrivesin Paris. 
and is welcomed by President Faure and the 
members of his cabinet. . . . The Trades-Union 
Congress in Birmingham adjourns. 


Sunday, September 12. 


At Hazleton, Pa., the revised record of the 
shooting between deputy sheriffs and strikers is 
now 22 dead, 40 wounded; united Hunyarian 
societies secure warrants for the arrest of the 
sheriff and 102 deputies, but they are not served 
as the sheriff is under protection of the militia. 
. . . Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, is- 
sues a letter to Republican bimetalists.... 
Rev. Dr. Abei Stevens, Methodist historian, dies 
at San José, Cal. . 

Emperor William of Germany arrives at Totis, 
Hungary, cordially welcomed by Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary. ...Ina 
severe gale on the coast of Japan a Norwegian 
bark is wrecked. . .. The Japanese Government 
places an order for a 17,000 ton battle-ship with 
Clyde shipbuilders. 








‘“siow to Diusinfect,’’ 


“Sanitas” |». 
an illustrated book giving 
ani as practical instr uction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec- 
Free care of a house or an in- 
* stitution should have it, 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


tious illness, sent free. 
Every one having the 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


STORY-WRITERS, Bisemrners, Ms: 





LIBRARIES 


Our recently revised topically arranged General 
Library List of the Standard and New Books of 
all Publishers is now ready. It will be found of 
great use by Librarians, and all others having occa- 
sion to select titles, and will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. Estimates on proposed additions to public 
and private libraries promptly furnished by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKSTORE 


(Best Books on all Subjects) 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher 


18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Do 


you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 
revision and correction? Such work, said George William 
Curtis, is ** done as it should be by The Easy Chair's 
friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. 

Send for circular L, or forward your book or MS. to the 
New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


Readers of Tux LirrraRy P’sest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TH 
CHESS. 


[Ali communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 222. 
By WALTER PULITZER. 
Black—Eight Pieces, 


KonK 4; Bon KR 6; Kts on Q 3ands5; Ps onK 
B3ands5,QB4, QKt4. 





Vue 














White -Thirteen Pieces. 

KonQR2; QonQR 5; Bon Q Kt7; Kts on 
KR2,Q8; RsonKsq,K Kt 5; Pson K4,KB3 
ands, KKt3,K R7,QB4. 

White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 























No. 219. 
P—B,4 Q—K 4 ch Kt—Q 2, mate 
%. 2. 3 
K-—B5 Kt—Q 5 must 
oaeece QxKPch B—Kt s, mate 
1. 2. 3 
BorPxKt K—Bs5must 
cctiles Q—K 4ch! B—B 6, mate 
1. A 
as? K x Q must . 
kason P Bx Rech Q x Kt P, mate 
I. 2. . 
R—K 3 K—B 3 must 
onseee B—K 6ch QxR, mate 
t. 2. 3. 
PaP RxB 
eheces Q x Kt P, mate 
2. 3 
K—B 3 
‘iis Q-—Q 4ch Kt—K 3, mate 
I. 2 3 
P—K 5 Kt x Q must 


There are many variations of this interesting 
problem, but those given above are sufficient to 
indicate the force of White’s position. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; H. V. Fitch, Omaha; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; S. L. Meyers, Chicago ; 
Dr. R. J. Moore, Riverton, Ala.; “O. B. Joyful” ; 
A. E. Buck, Manchester, N. H,; W.G. Donnan, 
Independence, Ia.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, 
Ark.; C. Macadam, New York city ; W. J. Bieber, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; V. Brent, New Orleans; G. Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg, Can.; C. A. J. Walker, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Comments ‘Very intricate, and in every way 
excellent”—M. W.H. “One of the best Queen- 
sacrifice problems I have come across ”’—H. V. F. 
“A beautiful problem”—F.S.F, “A clever and 
clean-cut composition ”’—the Rev. I. W. B. 
situation is very subtle, indeed’’—S. L. M. 


O. B. J. 


A number of our solvers went astray with P— 
B 3, and Kt—B 3 ch. P—B 3 comes very nearly 





doing it, out the Bishop at R4stops it. For in- 
P—B3 Qx Bch 

stance: 1. 2. and Black gets 
Su? P—K 5 


out at K 4. Kt—B3ch would probably do it if it 
were not for the Kt at K 6. This is the way it 


Kt—B 3ch QxKP 


works: 1. 





K-B 


solvers says: 


“The 
“ A 
gem”—Dr. R. J. M.; “A very fierce problem,”— 


One of our 
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Kt—Q 2, mate 


bu 








2. ———_— 3- 
Kt (Kt 6) moves 
when the Kt goes to Q 5, there is no mate next 


move, for the Black K takes Kt or gets out at Kt 6, 


Among the many original problems which we 
have lately received, there are several in which 
the key-move is P x P em passant. We do not 
believe that such an arrangement is a legitimate 
problem. Weremember seeing one, by Mr. Barth, 
when Black P had to move two squares. Never- 
theless, it is simply a trick, and such compositions 
are puzzles and not problems. 


Correspondence Tourney. 


The fifth game, a Spanish attack, is interesting 
and instructive as an example of the attack going 
to pieces because of slow development, which led 
to the loss of White’s most valuable Q P. 


FIFTH GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 





0. E. WIG- 0. E. WIG 
A. R. TAYLOR, GERS, A. R. TAYLOR, GERS, 
Miami, Fla. Nashville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, 
Tenn. Tenn 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K P— ts Khteke KP ar? 
2Kt—KB3Kt—QB3_ |14 P—K Px? 
3B—Kt5 P—QR3(a)|jts Kt—K4 B—B 4 (f) 
4B-R4 Kt—K B3 6 B—B6ch K—K 2 
5 Castles (a) P—Q 3 (c) 17 KtxP —Kt 3 
P—Q 4 —Q2 1% QxP xB 
7R—Ksq B—K2 19 RxPch BxR 
8 Kt—Q B3 P—Q Kt4 20Qx Bch B—K 3 
9 B-Kt 3 (d)Kt x QP 2x Ktx B x Kt 
1o B—Kt5? P—B4 22 OQ—B7 ch K—B 3 
mBxKt(e)BxB 23 O—B 4 ch Q—By 
12 B—Q 5 R—Q Kt sq_|24 Resigns (g) 


Notes by One of the Judges. 


(a) Kt—B 3 ‘s the generally accepted move on 
the principle of quicker development of pieces. 
Mr, James Mason however, says that, probably, 
Kt—B 3 is slightly inferior to P—R3, while Mr. 
Lasker and other of the masters prefer Kt—B 3. 
(b) Kt—B 3 or P—Q 3 is considered stronger, 
altho Mr. Lasker says that White’s chances of 
success are greatly increased by this more dash- 
ing form of attack. 

(c) We prefer Kt x P. 
Kt 4. 

(ad) The earlier development of the Q Kt would 
have prevented thistrouble. It is worthy of notice 
that White has moved this Bthree times in nine 
moves, without accomplishing anything of special 
value. The loss of the Q P is very disastrous, 
(e) Bad play. Should have kept Bishop for de- 
fensive purposes. 
(f£) Does not seem to be any reason for this 
move. P—B s looks lixe a crusher, 
(zg) White might have continued the struggle 
with the possibility of adraw by Q—R 4ch, 


If 6P—Q4 then .. P—Q 


Notes by Mr. Wigger. 

White’s oth : Px P is the proper move. 

White’s roth: If Ktx Kt, Px Kt; 11Qx P, P—B 4; 
12 Q moves, P—Bs5 winning the B. 

White's 18th : Premature and miscalculated. 

White's 20th: Why not R—K sq. 

White's 23d: Q—B 3 might have drawn. 

A matter has been brought to our notice in the 
Correspondence Tourney, which demands some 
consideration. During the progress of a game, 
one of the players thought it best to change a 
move which he had sent, and insisted that the 
second move should count, on the grounds that 
both moves went in the same mail and must have 
been received at the same time. His opponent 
game is blocked. When we receive information 


the judges for their decision. 


decide upon a move, and let it go. 


allowed in correspondence games. 


refuses to accede to his demand, and hence the 


from the first player we will submit the case to 
It would be best, and 
would preclude any more such complications, if all 
the players would study the position, carefully 
This habit of 
taking moves back would not be tolerated in play 
over the board, and we believe should not be 






[Sept. 18, 1897 


The Newnes Cup Contest. 
The circular letter, issued by the Brooklyn 


Chess-club and sent to the principal Chess-clubs of 
the United States, asking for their cooperation in 
reference to the cable-match of 1898, which we 
printed last week, has not brought about that rec- 
onciliation which, doubtiess, the senders of the 
letter desired, The following comment by Reich- 
elm, in 7he 7imes, Philadelphia, indicates that the 
Franklin Club will not accept the invitation: 


“In the beginning of 1896 the Brooklyn and 


British Chess-clubs framed a lot of articles to 
govern a so-called Anglo-American match, 
which the two clubs assumed the leadership of 
their respective countries. 


in 


Two contests of the kind were played, the Brook- 


lyn Club winning the 1896 event and the British 
the 1897 match, The latter event appears to have 
cooled the ardor of the Marean-Elwell manage- 
ment of the Brooklyn Chess-club, and in conse- 
quence a less pretentious Board of Managers now 
rulethat club. Now, while we are very glad to 
note this change of base, the fact still remains that 
the Newnes-cup cable-contest is purely a Brooklyn 
Chess-club match on this side of the water, and 


we do not see how any other club, as a club, can 


take part in the same under the present rules that 
govern the trophy.” 


Game-Pointers. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly tell 
me (1) The opening moves of a King’s Gambit; 
(2) What is a King’s Gambit Declined? and (3) 
What is a Dutch Defense?” 

(1) The King’s Bishop Gambit gets its name 
from the offering of the K B P on the second move, 
and then playing B—B 4. The moves are 1 P—K 4, 
P—K 4; 2 P—K B 4, P x P; 3 B—B 4. (2) The 
King’s Bishop Gambit Declined is simply decli. 
ning totake the P. It usually proceeds like this: 
1 P—K 4, P—K 43; 2 P—K B 4, P—Q 3 or B—B 4. 
(3) We gave the moves of the Dutch Game in THE 
LITERARY DIGEST of June 26. It consists, pri- 
marily, in Black’s first move P—K B 4, in answer 
to P—K 4. 

Mr. Lasker declares that the K B Gambit is un 
sound. Hesays: ‘**The idea of the gambit, if it 
has any justification, can only be to allure Black 
into the too violent and hasty pursuit of his at- 
tack,” The following game, known as “ The Im- 
mortal Partie,” is given by Mr. Lasker in his 
“Common Sense in Chess.” He says that it is 
unsound in the highest degree, and yet of an 
exceptionally brilliant character. 


ANDERSSEN. KIESERITZKY, 
White. Black. 

1 P—K P—K 4 
2P—K f 4 rer 

3 B—B,4 Q—R 5 ch 
4 K—B sq P—Q Kt4 
Ba? Kt—K B3 
6 Kt—KB 3 Q-R3 
7P—Q 3 Kt—R 4 
8Kt—R4 P—Q B3 
9 Kt—B Q—Kt 4 
to P—K Kt4 Kt—B 3 
11 R—K Kt sq Px B 
122P—KR4 Q--Kt 3 
13P—Rs5 —Kt4 
14 O—B 3 Kt— Kt sq 
13 BxP —B3 

16 Kt—B 3 —B4 

17 Kt-Q5 


“Thave not dwelt on the constant violation of 
principle by Black,” says Mr. Lasker. ‘The 
consequence of his imaginative schemes is that 
none of his pieces are developed.” 


OP i.csbce QOxP 
18 P—Q 5 OxRch 
19 K—K 2 xR 
20 P—K 5 


‘Obstructing the line from QR8toK Kt2 4 
glorious finish.” 


TP cccvae Kt—Q R3 
at Ktx P ch K—Q sq 
22 OQ—B 6ch KtxQ 

23 B—K 7, mate. 








— f, Seta, 
smust Kt—Qs5 
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Three Reference Books of 
.. » « Great Importance 


The New York Herald says: ‘‘ We are 
free to pronounce it the most satisfactory dic- 
tionary yet printed. . . . This is high praise, to 
be sure, but it is well merited.” 


The FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


Over 240 Eminent Editors and Spe- 
cialists Made lt. Contains 301,865 Vo- 
or Terms, 7,500 More than any 
other Dictionary. Cost Nearly One 
Million Dollars to Produce. .. «+ «+ « 





NEW FEATURES ADDED 


HE NEW EDITION of theStandard Diction- 

ary, known as “The Standard Dictionary, 
Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World,” includes 
much new matter of great value in addition to 
the dictionary proper. This new matter, which 
can be had only in the elegantly bound sub- 
scription edition, includes: 

AN ATLas OF THE WorRLD, containing eighty- 
—_ pages of large, full and double-page maps, 
printed in colors, with marginal indexes. 

A ConpEnsEp CycLopenia, being a descriptive 

compendium of the various countries; present- 

ing! istorical, political, and commercial infor- 

mation, 

PERMANENT CALENDAR’; PorTRAITS OF EDI- 

Tors. A —- calendar for every year in the 

ra. Designed for eee ear a 

e staff of 247 exi- 


Half Russia, - © @ $15.00 V 
Full Russia, = - - = 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, = © # « 22.00 26.00 


The New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations 
with Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of 
Concordance. An Appendix Contain- 
ing Proverbs from the French, Ger- 
man, and Other Modern Foreign Lan- 

uages, Each followed by its English 

ransiation. Alsoa Full List of Latin 
Law Terms and Their Translations. 


Highiy Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison |General Horace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goidwin Smith 


“By long odds the best book of quota- 
tions in existence.”"—New York Herald. 


Handsome Cover Desi by Geo 
Wharton Gibeacde” - 


8vo, 1205 Pages, Prices (All Net): 


Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, 
$70.00; Full Moroceo, $12. 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


More than 7,500 Classified and Dis- 
criminated Synonyms, Nearly 4,500 
Classified Antonyms. Correct Use of 
Prepositions Clearly Shown by Illu- 
strative Examples. Hints and Helps 
on the Accurate Use of Words, Re- 
vealing Surprising Possibilities of 
Fulness, Freedom, and Variety of 
Utterance, ee 0 00 68 of 08 68 Of Oe ef 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Department 
Standard Dictionary 
Northern Christian Advocate: ‘ Supe- 
rior to any other treatise on the same theme, 
and must be rded as indispensable to the 


ready-reference libraries of educators and 
writers," 


The New York Times: “The excellence 
of the volume is testijled to by leading literary 
authorities in the United States.” 
12mo, Cloth, 674 Pages. Heavy Cloth Binding 

Price, $1.60 Net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
THE EPIC OF PAUL 


A Sequel to the Author’s celebrated ** Epic or SAUL” 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


An epic poem depicting the life of Saint Paul. The design of the poem as a 
whole is to present through conduct on Paul's part and through speech from 
him, a living portrait of the man that he was, together with a reflex of his 
most central and characteristic teaching. 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 722 pages. Price $2.00. 
Price of ‘‘ Epic of Paul’’ and ‘ Epic of Saul’’ 
if ordered together, $3.00. 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by JaMEs C. FERNALD, Editor Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, and Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary. 
Assisted by a large corps of skilled and experienced 
collaborators. 


The latest, most ample, and most valuable academic dictionary. Its vocabu- 
lary contains nearly double the number of terms found in the largest 
academic dictionaries heretofore in use. In its definitive superiority, in the 
thoroughness of its etymologies, and in its rhetorical and educational 
features it contains the concentrated value of its parent work, the Standard 
Dictionary. It contains 62,284 Vocabulary Terms, 5,593 Synonyms, 2,000 
Antonyms, and 1,000 Prepositions (two features found in no other academic 
dictionary), and 1,225 Illustrations. 


“T believe that it will prove to be the best students’ dictionary of the English Language in 
existence.”— Wiiliam Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor-in-Chief of the New York Independent. 


Heavy Cloth, with Leather Back, 8vo, 915 
pages. Price $1.75 net. Ready Sept. a5. 
Send for Prospectus. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA or SOCIAL REFORM 


Prepared with the Cooperation of the most eminent 
specialists on the subjects treated. 
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